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VotumeE XXII DECEMBER 1939 NuMBER 4 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


December 27-28, 1939 


PaLace Hote, SAn FRANCISCO 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Registration, Room 2007 


Tickets for the luncheon ($1.25, including tip) and the banquet 
($2.25, including tip) on December 27 should be reserved in ad- 
vance and purchased at this time. 


10:00 A.M. Morning Session, Comstock Room 
Presiding: Mary ELEANOR Peters, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California, President, A.A.T.S. 


Address of Welcome: Dr. Juan B. RAakEt, Stanford University, 
President, Northern California Chapter, A.A.T.S. 


Greetings: HaroLp CAULFIELD, President, San Francisco Board 
of Education 
Papers : 


“The Most Frequently Mispronounced Spanish Word in the 
United States,” Leavitt O. Wricut, University of Ore- 
gon 

“Galdés and Abnormal Psychology,” Miss Leota W. EL- 
Liott and F. M. KeRcHEVILLE, read by the latter 

“El paisaje en la poesia de José E. Rivera and José Asuncién 
Silva,” Cantos Garcia Prapa, University of Seattle 

“Notas sobre el Poema de Mio Cid,’ CLIFFORD VREDEN- 
BURGH, Long Beach Junior College 
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12:30 P.M. Luncheon, English Room 


Toastmaster: Proressor Guy B. Co_surn, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California, Secretary-Treasurer, A.A.T.S. 


Speaker: Mrs. Maurine Marsu, San Mateo Junior College, 
“Spain as I Saw It in the Summer of 1939” 


Music 

2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session, Comstock Room 
Presiding: Mary ELEANOR PETERS, San Mateo Junior College 
Round Table Discussions 


I. Latin American Contacts and Importance 
Leader: Dr. JuAN B. RAEL, Stanford University 
II. Spanish from the Librarian’s Viewpoint 
Leader: Miss MARGARET GIRDNER, Supervisor of Texts 
and Libraries of the San Francisco Schools 


5:00 P.M. Meeting of Executive Council, Room 2011 
7:30 P.M. Banquet, California Room 


Toastmaster: Proressor AURELIO Espinosa, Stanford Uni- 
versity 

Presidential Address: Mary ELreanor Peters, San Mateo 
Junior College 

Address: Juan G. DE Mottna, Marqués de Fontana, Consul 
General of Spain, San Francisco, California 

Music 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
10:00 A.M. Morning Session, Comstock Room 
Business Session: Mary ELEANOR PETERs, presiding 
11:30 A.M. Section Meetings 
I. Adult Education, Room 2001 
II. Motion Pictures, Room 2015 
III. Junior High School, Room 2011 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon at Fisherman’s Wharf 


2:00 P.M. Drive to St. Mary’s College, Moraga Valley, for tea 
Cars will leave from the main entrance of the Palace Hotel on 
Montgomery Street 











THE REALISM OF MAURICIO MAGDALENO 


The Mexican Revolution of 1910 gave further impetus to national- 
minded authors to express the essential aspects of national life and 
environment. From the earliest days of independence, the idea of 
literary autonomy, of the creation of an original and independent 
literature, has been in the consciousness of many Mexican authors. 
There has been a dualism in tendencies, some believing in imitating 
European models, some in the creation of a distinctive and original 
literature. Mauricio Magdaleno has followed the second tendency in 
his effort to interpret the problems of his race, land, and atmosphere. 
His intention is to translate the life and spirit of the Mexico of twenty- 
five years after the Revolution into the modern drama, essay, and 
novel. 

A realist, such as Mr. Magdaleno, begins with the concrete and 
familiar in experience ; his inspiration is definitely less cloudy imagin- 
ing than observed fact. His primary effort is to represent without 
idealizing, to remain close to actuality and to impart its savor. Es- 
sentially, as a realist, he proposes to convey to the reader a strong 
sense of things actual in experience and within the range of the aver- 
age life. 

Mr. Magdaleno questions profoundly the confident and glib as- 
surances of the benefits of the Revolution of 1910, and perhaps of all 
revolutions. The return of perverse and unfair practices, in use 
before the Revolution, fills his mind with uncertainty and bitterness, 
and has revolutionized his moral outlook. He no longer pretends to find 
existence emotionally intelligible. Life refuses to make any absolute 
statements ; it remains infinitely formidable and perverse, an implac- 
able and impenetrable force without any apparent symmetry or design. 

We find in his work the same tearing away of specious and 
plausible disguises, the same determination to “face everything out” 
in the treatment of his themes: social injustice and foreign exploita- 
tion. Just as other novelists have exhibited an almost brutal candor 
in unmasking individual counterfeit human beings, so does Mr. 
Magdaleno, and in addition, he mercilessly exposes the shallow think- 
ing and acting of the past which have left his country in the condition 
in which it is today. 

Unpalatable actualities are no longer to be evaded ; facts have got 
to be faced. Society, according to him, must realize that revolution 
is not glorious and noble, but ugly and futile; that dictatorship such 
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as that of Don Porfirio Diaz produces bigotry and greed; that the 
Church is as insincere as the laity, and that politics, business, and the 
press are corrupt, and ruled first and foremost by self-interest. 

In part, Mr. Magdaleno’s scepticism seems to spring from a 
healthy revulsion from cant, in part from a desire to avoid themes 
made stale by commonplace handling, and from a disgust at the un- 
thinking acceptance of unjust practices and usages in his country. 

First, Mr. Magdaleno used, as a means of expression for his 
observations, the theater, and brought to the stage three dramatic 
pieces, full of vigor and eminently national in character: Padnuco 137, 
Emiliano Zapata, and Trépico, under the title of Teatro Revolucio- 
nario Mexicano. This was in 1933 when he and Juan Bustillo Oro 
attempted to establish a genuinely Mexican theater based on the life 
and customs of the Mexican people. 

Of Mr. Magdaleno’s three plays, Pénuco 137 and Tropico deal 
with foreign exploitation of the oil and chicle industries respectively, 
while Emiliano Zapata is the story of the revolutionary agrarian leader 
from the state of Morelos. The three plays have as a common theme 
the plight of the downtrodden masses of the country, of the eternally 
oppressed, whether oppressed by the Federalist leaders as in Emiliano 
Zapata or by foreign exploiters as in the other two plays. 

We find in Teatro Revolucionario Mexicano the peculiar charac- 
teristic of much tragedy that men now write: It no longer resolves its 
dissonances into a triumphant major chord. It insists not merely that 
great suffering is and, under the unalterable conditions of human life, 
always must be, but that it is compensated for by no ultimate good. 
It denies that behind this suffering is any exalted or intelligible pur- 
pose to which man can submit with pride: Submit he must, but to a 
blank necessity. Fate has given way to the unsanctified compulsions 
of the social and natural environment ; the decrees of the gods have 
dwindled into the commands of hacendados and caudillos, and into 
the blind necessity of natural and economic laws. The dangers of such 
a pessimism are obvious enough. It may simply depress human 
vitality, dry up the springs of energy at their source. It may shrivel 
into sere and barren despair, and though Mr. Magdaleno has not 
reached this stage, we still note his insistence upon the merely painful, 
and the utter joylessness of life. Mauricio Magdaleno, as many 
modern writers, is less confident of the glorious possibilities of man, 
and feels more at home when making absorbed studies of the ordinary, 
the weak, the morbid, and the ignoble. He, unfortunately, seems 
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more often impressed by the pettiness than by the magnificence of 
man, by the futility of his efforts than by the splendor of his aspira- 
tions. 

The failure of the Teatro Revolucionario Mexicano to arouse the 
interest of the people caused Mr. Magdaleno to turn to another vehicle 
of expression, the novel. This genre appeared to be of greater in- 
terest to the Mexican people of the present day, and one which could 
also be deeply rooted in the native soil : 


Como experimento teatral—afiade Magdaleno—ya no me interesa. Si 
mi pais ofreciera alguna oportunidad de verter al drama su conciencia 
social y sus angustias, hace tiempo que yo habria tratado de localizar una 
expresion dramatica de acuerdo con el nuevo sentido de estos tiempos: 
quizas un teatro al aire libre en el que se representen, por las noches, 
tragedias con mitos, con semidioses y divinidades de la industria, el im- 
perialismo, la politica y la tierra, alumbradas por el resplandor de muchas 
teas y con coros capaces de traducir la pluralidad de esta hornaza de mudos 
que es América. Pero no quede ser y hoy, un poco a despecho de la van- 
guardia dramatica, vuelco vocacién y fervor en la novela." 


The purpose of the serious novel—and Mr. Magdaleno’s novels 
are serious—is to awaken interest in the reader—not the merely 
superficial interest of something which amuses him when he is tired, 
but the prospect of having his faculties energized and vitalized by a 
comparison of the experiences of minds other than his own. In the 
presentation of the agrarian and Indian problems of Mexico, Mauricio 
Magdaleno is concerned with the statement of human truths and 
problems. 

Campo Celis, his first novel, is the story of a man’s love for the 
soil around which his universe centers, a story of a man’s rise from 
peonage to ownership of an hacienda. 


La nota mexicana del campo cobra admirable y exacta expresién en 
esta novela de Magdaleno. El escenario de la obra lo constituye la feraz 
y opulenta serie de cafiones que se siguen unos a otros a través de los 
Estados de Zacatecas, Jalisco, y parte de Aguascalientes. Los tipos que 
participan en su desenvolvimiento fueron trazados con diestra firmeza. 
En suma, es un libro Ileno de savia y vigor. Sus descripciones y cuadros 
de la vida campestre tienen un movimiento inusitado.? 


Campo Celis is, in fact, a biographical novel. The test of this type 
of novel is, of course, the vitality of the central character, and whether 


1 Letras de Mexico, May 1, 1937, p. 7. 
2 El Libro y El Pueblo, November, 1935, p. 160. 
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everything that happens in the story happens so because of the in- 
dividual way of thinking and acting of that central character. In 
Campo Celis, Bernardo Celis is the main character, and it is through 
his desire for the control of land that the whole story develops. 

Where the naturalistic writers emphasized primarily the com- 
pulsions of heredity and environment, Mr. Magdaleno, as a realist, 
emphasizes the will of the individual who rebels and struggles to 
achieve his own peculiar destiny. We see, in the character of Bernardo 
Celis, the passion for control of the land; and through this passion 
the wrecking of human relationships, the causation of individual 
suffering, and the tearing apart of social prejudice to gain the desired 
goal. Bernardo Celis is a man who is selfish, uncouth, unpleasant, 
yet honest and indefatigable, and one who, because of his vision of 
power, drives himself on: 


Las gentes aseguraban de él que tenia el corazén reseco, como los cascos 
de su ganado, y que jamas acudia a prestar ayuda al préjimo. No era 
frecuente, por otra parte, que nadie traspase las palizadas del inmundo 
predio para solicitar una gracia, pues los pocos que se atrevieron a correr 
la aventura, salieron con el rabo entre las piernas. Ni se metid en toda 
su vida con nadie, ni permitiéd que nadie se metiera con él. Sin mas fe 
que la de llegar a ser un dia propietario de las tierras de don Santos, donde 
nacieron todas sus gentes y él propio, moviase con una impasibilidad 
cachazuda de quien sabe esperar y no solicita ayuda ajena para sobre- 
llevar la espera.® 


It might be said of Bernardo Celis that he served no end by living 
and that it was immaterial whether he was born or not born, whether 
he lived or ceased to live, other than the fact that he had asserted an 
independent will. Human life, according to Mr. Magdaleno’s view in 
Campo Celis is utterly futile: Man has no special destiny, and by 
living serves no glorious end. Despite his bleak pessimism, Mr. 
Magdaleno does not yet resign himself to mere futility. He does allow 
that man can work his life into some sort of a pattern which may 
afford him some pleasure, but which will die with him and be known 
only to himself. 

Concha Bretén, Mauricio Magdaleno’s second novel, portrays an 
aspect of city life, with Mexico City as its setting. It is the story of 
what might be called the stoic love of a woman, Concha Breton, for 
the man, Godofredo Marquez, who has entered her life at its darkest 
and loneliest period; the presentation of her persistent and finally 


8 Magdaleno, Campo Celis, pp. 10-11. 
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triumphant struggle to win his love; a struggle filled with joy and 
sorrow, love and hatred, effort and frustration, hope and despair. 

In Concha Bretén the author presents the story of two middle- 
class people of modern Mexico, whose lives unfortunately crossed and 
intermingled. Though Concha Bretén is not complete tragedy, like 
his other novels, it leaves a somber impression of the ache and fever 
of modern life: of the cruel stress and strain, of the weariness and 
fretfulness of thwarted efforts. Apparently Mr. Magdaleno’s realistic 
attitude toward ordinary existence helps to explain why he approaches 
such paralyzing extremes of pessimism. 

Mauricio Magdaleno creates in his novels no positive standard of 
life in living human figures, except perhaps in that of Concha herself, 
the faithful and beaten figure, who finally triumphs over pain and 
ignominy. 

Se encontraron los ojos de ambos. Y la luz que habia esperado en 
vano ella, a la que sacrificé vida y dignidad, la que sofiaba que se hacia, 
al fin, en el ya imposible “algun dia,” la iluminéd como una hoguera, la 
abras6, la envolviéd toda en un temblor de llamas. Grité, con el Ilanto 
convertido en un clamor de locura: 

—j; Godofredo! 

Le quiso besar las manos, pero él la atrajo con mucha suavidad a si, 
y la besé en la frente. Todo lo que de mas precioso hay en el mundo vibré, 
cant6, explot6 en el alma de Concha. Seguia llorando, y en los ojos 


acostumbrados a manar lagrimas habia ahora un fulgor de horizontes 
sin limite ...* 


Mr. Magdaleno does see human beings very vividly, and can at 
the same time identify himself with people foreign to his own mind. 
However, simply because he remains so close to average experience 
and concerns himself primarily with establishing its atmosphere, he 
does not explore the deepest passional recesses nor soar into the 
loftier realms of aspiration. 

Mauricio Magdaleno offers us in El Resplandor one of his most 
intense and best-realized productions. The story of the poverty and 
exploitation of the aboriginal Otomies of the desert-like region of 
Ixmiquilpam takes on contours surprisingly realistic. The sterile land, 
the treason of the politicians, and other misfortunes of the Indians 
prolong, without any promise of alleviation, the conditions of igno- 
rance and misery of the dwellers of this region. 


4 Magdaleno, Concha Bretén, p. 133. 
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La desolacién golpea por donde quiera, como un latigo de tierra, de 
tierra de Ixmiquilpam, a la obra. La alegria, la frescura, la ingenuidad, 
no asoman, no pueden asomar al espectaculo. Ni siquiera el alma del 
indio, exaltada por la mentira oficial a un rango de santidad, es tema de 
donde pueda saltar luz.® 


San Andrés de la Cal is a village without cornfields ; a village of 
stone in which the burning horizons seem to vomit lime and nitre; a 


land of high bleak plateaus in which it can be said there exists no 
established order. 


A las diez de la mafiana el paramo se ha calcinado como un tronco 
reseco, y arde la tierra en una erosién de pedernales, salitre y cal. ; La 
tierra esteril tirén de cielos sin una mancha turbia, confines sin calina, 
ambito en que la luz se quiebra y finge fogatas en la linde enjuta de la 
distancia! ; Tierra marcada de huellas que no borra el viento, ceniza que 
arde y no quema los pies de otomi ... tierra tétrica, tierra de ceniza y cal, 
tierra de eras despintadas que vomitan el salitre, tierra blanca, fina 
enjoyada de la aguda erosién del pedernal, tierra y magueyal cetrino, 
tierra y cuevas de adobe, tierra y delirio!* 


It is here that we meet the priest, Febronio Ramirez, a good but 
poor fellow, the spiritual guide of this poverty-stricken village, where 
men have more fear of life than of death. He feels himself incapable 
of continuing in this district of unmitigated misery, where the women 
cry to him not to abandon them, and where he himself is starving, due 
to the inability of the Indians to feed him. 

It is sad to view the life of the Indian through the pages of 
Mauricio Magdaleno’s book; it is sad to see the Indian when he 
contemplates the fields, knowing that his stony land will never flourish. 
It is still more hopeless when he looks at the fertile lands of the 
hacienda, La Brisa, and realizes that they belonged to his people long 
before the coming of the Spanish : 


Los otomies eran unos hombrecitos chaparros y dulces que acogieron al 
espafiol casi en son de beneplacito, mirando en él la salvacién de la durisima 
férula del azteca vecino. La violencia vino después, cuando hubo que 
despojar a las indiadas de sus tierras y marcar los lomos de hombres y 
nifios con el fierro del propietario, como se marcan las grupas de las 
bestias, para que los pueblos sometidos reconociesen indubitablemente se 
vasallaje. Asi y todo, huian en manadas al monte, y si eran alcanzados 
morian acribillados, y si no, tambien morian de hambre. Las tierras de 


5 Letras de Mexico, September 1, 1937, p. 3. 
® Magdaleno, El Resplandor, pp. 11-12. 
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los tlacuaches pasaron a constituir la propiedad de La Brisa, que en unos 
afios se hizo rica y replet6 sus trojes de cereales de excelente calidad.’ 


Mauricio Magdaleno in his novel, El Resplandor, has created a 
“novel of the soil.” Mere keenness of observation and descriptive 
skill are not enough in themselves to make a novel of this sort, nor is 
the mere statement of elemental truths about the immutable earth and 
the essential reality and harshness of peasant or Indian life. Mr. 
Magdaleno feels these things with a passion which fuses character 
and background so indissolubly that the story cannot be thought of 
apart from the setting; he has created from the earth, not from an 
artificial background. 

As a whole, Mr. Magdaleno has written with no humor, no sub- 
tlety, no elegance, but rather with a picturesque quality, a solidarity 
of craftsmanship and a terrific determination to express the forms of 
life and the forces of life which he has seen and felt with such in- 
tensity. Background is there—suggested by a closeness of observation 
and sensitiveness of description—and against that background is 
portrayed human cruelty and sweetness, weakness and strength, en- 
durance and serenity, hope and futility. 

The consciousness of the prevailing form of society in Mexico 
seems to be the most powerful force in Mexican fiction today, and the 
work of almost every serious writer seems to be either directly or in- 
directly influenced by it. The most obvious influence is shown when 
the artist deals directly with society around him as he sees it, as 
Mariano Azuela does, or Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes, or Mauricio 
Magdaleno. These writers are in revolt against their material—or, 
at least, show active dissatisfaction with the conditions of life they 
report, and this frame of mind toward their material inevitably affects 
their work. There is no reason why a work of art should not be in- 
spired by hatred and contempt of certain social characteristics, but 
it needs to be presented with such intensity and clarity of vision that 
lasting types of human character are created. Mr. Magdaleno still 
falls short of this goal, though his work is a brilliant indictment of 
various social evils, by means of selected pieces of actuality—El 
Resplandor, Teatro Revolucionario—and is realized intensely enough 
to express itself entirely in the terms of that actuality. 

His novels show good workmanship, and as a careful artist he 
never formulates his philosophy or social criticism so plainly as to 





™ Magdaleno, El Resplandor, pp. 52-53. 
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intrude direct critical comment: He makes it implicit in dialogue 
and incident. His agnostic temper has made him fearless in the use 
of fiction as an instrument for his presentation of the social problems 
of Mexico. It has given him a spirit of unabashed speculation toward 
various social and individual problems, and has allowed him to chal- 
lenge the accepted conclusions. His negative method, which is in 
reality destructive criticism, is not entirely negative. At least it makes 
the individual and society self-conscious, aware of facts and situations 
to which they were not before alive, which is, after all, a starting point 
for reform. 

Mauricio Magdaleno suggests, inquires, collects instances, sup- 
plies illustrations of human experiences, but leaves ultimate judgment 
trailing off into indecision. He offers no plans for solution of his 
country’s problems, except perhaps a gradual process of education. 
He accompanies his hesitation and uncertainty of spiritual outlook 
with a relentless frankness toward actualities. He is unwilling or 
unable to hold any happy conviction of a beneficent cosmic order ; he 
is laden with a most unhappy idea of the cosmic disorder which he 
can see with his own eyes and judge with his own mind. 

In the world today where many things are questioned and few 
things agreed upon, the position of the novelist is clearly a difficult 
one. It might seem that his subject matter, reality, is still all about 
him; but as Jacob Wassermann remarked, “Reality in the artist’s 
sense is always something created, it does not exist a priori.” More 
important, the essential scheme of his reality was in the past ordinarily 
created for him. Today, however, the responsible artist stands alone 
in a shifting world with the winds of a hundred doctrines howling 
about him. It remains his primary business to find meanings and 
values for the realities he knows. Mr. Magdaleno, in his endeavor to 
find meanings for the realities of his environment, has experienced 
the loss of his old faith. Because the conditions in his country today— 
twenty-five years after the Revolution—are a disappointment to him, 
he has embarked upon a period of bitter disillusionment. He has 
apparently found an abiding place amid the skeptics and the pessimists, 
though as a young man of intelligence and ability, the way is still open 
for him to achieve some positive conviction born of further and 
greater individual experience. 
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EL CUARTO CENTENARIO DE CORONADO 
Y NUEVO MEXICO 


Nuevo México se apresta a celebrar el cuarto centenario de Coro- 
nado en feliz coincidencia con una predisposicion de sentimiento 
panamericanista acrecentada por la revelacion tardia de una instintiva 
necesidad de proteccién comin. 

Van para cuatrocientos afios que don Francisco de Vasquez Coro- 
nado llegé hasta Kansas después de explorar Texas, Nuevo México y 
Arizona siguiendo los derroteros sefialados por el intrépido Cabeza de 
Vaca, en futil busca de la Quivira y de las siete ciudades fabulosas. 
Pero si en su expedicién Coronado no hall6é riquezas, ni descubrié im- 
perios, sus hazafias, que no carecieron de heroismo, fructificaron en 
la colonizacién hispana de todas estas regiones. 

Y es justo que sea Nuevo México el que celebre esta fecha. De 
todos los estados de tradicién hispana en este pais, ni Florida, ni 
Texas, ni California, ni Arizona permanecen tan auténticamente 
hispanos como Nuevo México, tanto por su composicion racial, como 
por su idiosincracia psicologica y sus vestigios culturales. 

Pero la celebracién de cuarto centenario de Coronado en 1940 
tiene una trascendencia mayor que la de ser un simple homenaje local 
a su ascendencia hispana ; tiene un propdésito mayor que el de ser una 
pasajera exaltacién regional a su tradicion histérica frente a una inva- 
sion gustosamente aceptada. 

Los Estados Unidos en sus deseos de congraciarse con los paises 
hispanoamericanos, cuya buena voluntad estaban perdiendo, se ufanan 
en estos momentos del linaje hispano de parte de su territorio y sefia- 
lan a Nuevo México y a la celebracién de la expedicién de Coronado 
como testimonio de albergar en su seno a una parte racial de Hispano- 
américa que no se siente extranjera, ni abriga insidencias en su na- 
cionalidad. 

Y asi es en realidad. Los hispanoamericanos de Nuevo México no 
son el elemento foraneo de los otros estados que se sabe ajeno a la 
composicion racial y politica de su medio. En Nuevo México el his- 
panoamericano ejerce sus derechos politicos en su cabalidad ; confia 
en las urnas electorales sus ansias y sus aspiraciones, que si no siempre 
son definidas, ni cohesivas, le dejan en cambio la conviccién de tener 
en manos un arma que puede blandir contundentemente en su defensa. 

Racialmente, pues, la mitad de la poblacién de Nuevo México 
pertenece a la familia hispanoamericana del continente. Y cultural- 
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mente también. Porque su estado de transicidn — indesiciones, du- 
das, — reflejo de la indiferencia de los Estados Unidos hacia Hispano- 
américa, tiene que resolverse afirmativamente para bien de la América 
y de los nuevomexicanos aceptando la cultura, la lengua y el espiritu 
de las dos razas. 

En el Congreso de Lima, Cordell Hull invité a los paises hispano- 
americanos a participar en las festividades del Centenario de Coro- 
nado enviando delegaciones especiales. El representante de los Esta- 
dos Unidos queria que Hispanoamérica se convenciera de que en 
Nuevo México conviven las dos razas y se fragua una integracion 
espiritual que puede servir de inspiracion a la panamericanidad del 
continente. 

Varios representantes de estas fiestas conmemorativas viajan en 
la actualidad por Hispanoamérica dando conferencias y haciendo pro- 
paganda acerca del significado de este centenario. Y Nuevo México 
se prepara a gastar cuantiosas sumas de dinero para dar digno realce 
a las celebraciones. El gobierno federal, por su parte, se dispone gene- 
rosamente a abrir sus cajas fiscales para contribuir a una causa que 
ha de inspirar a los paises hispanoamericanos a culminar este ideal 
de confraternidad panamericana, basada en una realidad concreta, 
sin peligro de espejismos, una realidad tangible cuyos lazos sean la 
simpatia y la comprension, libre de ironias hirientes y de sarcasmos 
injustos. 

Fiestas en los pueblos de indios, rodeos, excursiones a las famosas 
cavernas de Carlsbad y al Gran Cajfién, bailes y musica vernacula, y 
simulacros historicos al aire libre marcan la sucesién de celebraciones 
provinciales, campestres y por lo tanto reveladoras del sentimiento y 
la modalidad genuinas de dos pueblos que se buscan y se encuentran. 

Al venir a Nuevo México, los delegados de Hispanoamérica deben 
constatar, auscultando la conciencia invisible de que habla Eduardo 
Mellea en “Vida de una pasién argentina,” las posibilidades de enri- 
quecimiento espiritual que espera a las Américas de un panameri- 
canismo mas genuino y mas inspirado. Ello servira inapreciablemente, 
por otra parte, para hacer sentir mas de cerca el sentimiento latinista 
e hispanista que debe prevalecer en los Estados Unidos a los miles de 
visitantes de los demas estados de este pais que vendran a dicha cele- 
bracion. 

La Asociacion Americana de Maestros de Espafiol ha escogido a 
Nuevo México como la sede de su convencién de 1940, coincidiendo, 
para beneficio de sus miembros, con las fiestas del Centenario de 
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Coronado. Los miembros de la Asociacion Americana de Maestros 
de Espafiol tendran la oportunidad de constatar que Nuevo México 
es un estado bilingiie, en que el espafiol se usa tanto como el inglés; 
constataran como las dos razas predominantes de la América se juntan 
y conviven ; notaran que el espafiol que se emplea en estas regiones es 
rancio, con sabor de arcaismos sugestivos, y seran testigos de la labor 
de los catedraticos y maestros de espafiol que se esfuerzan por elevar 
el nivel cultural del espafiol del estado para ponerlo al alcance del 
pensamiento hispanoamericano y establecer un intercambio cultural 
entre la América Hispana y la América Angla, cuyo foco germinal ha 
de ser Nuevo México. 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
New Mexico Norma UNIVERSITY 




















GALDOS, MODERN PROPHET 


In 1923 a group of Spanish writers went to the city of Toledo to 
place a commemorative plaque on the house where Galddés had written 
Angel Guerra. At that time they organized Los Amigos de Galdés, 
with Pérez de Ayala as president, for the purpose of preparing a 
census of the characters of the works of Galdés, as had been done for 
Dickens and Balzac, the two novelists who had influenced him most 
and with whom he is most frequently compared. Novels were assigned 
to various members for preparing the census, but for one reason or 
another nothing was done, in spite of the fact that funds were raised 
to pay for the publication of the finished census. 

After acting as a census taker who’knocked at the door and talked 
with the families and persons of these historical novels, one feels that 
he knows some of these individuals personally and knows also what 
their ideas are about certain subjects. One thing about which the 
reader of the First Series is certain is their hatred for the French 
invader. In that patriotic spirit, so ably shown by Galdos, lies trouble 
for the modern invader. It forbodes difficulties for any invader as it 
did for Napoleon and others before him. Persistent rumors coming 
out of Rebel Spain in regard to quarreling between the Italians and the 
rebels may be indicative of this same spirit. 

Galdés seems to have populated a certain area of Madrid with 
his fictional characters and he expects his reader to know and to 
recognize them when they reappear in his subsequent works, as many 
of them do. He confuses very rarely the names of this large group 
of persons created by his mind. In Espaiia Trdégica he confuses the 
names and professions of two brothers, previously described in El 
Doctor Centeno, one of his novelas contempordneas. One marvels at 
the orderliness with which he handles such a great number of persons. 
When the locale of certain Episodios nacionales is the same as pre- 
viously written novelas de la primera época or novelas contempordneas, 
the reader meets individuals that he is supposed to know without any 
further description. There are 23 characters of other novels that re- 
appear in the Episodios nactonales; and only four are redescribed. 
Strange to say three of these are the “Three Wrecks,” the Porrefio 
Sisters of La Fontana de Oro. 

The fictional characters, of whom a description is given, total 
536, plus 152 others who are mentioned by name only but not de- 
scribed; and there are 566 historical characters of whom 316 are 
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characterized, making a grand total of 1,254. A statistical summary 
of the 536 fictional characters as to sex, age, province, occupation, 
and social class, confirms what many critics have stated concerning 
Galdos, namely, that he wrote mostly of the middle and lower classes 
of Madrid. Ninety of the women characters, of a total of 192, and 
120 of the men, of a total of 344, are from Madrid. Every province 
is represented by at least one character. The occupations cover a very 
wide range—28 for women and 97 for men—and, for the most part, 
are those of the lower or middle class. 

At least 20 per cent of the characters in the Episodios are abnormal 
or quasi-abnormal. Readers will recall such characters as: the two 
Requejas, Restituta and Mauro, and Tio Candiola, worthy predecessors 
of the miser Torquemada; la condesa Maria del Rumblar, stern 
literary ancestor of Dofia Perfecta; Juan de Dios, the first abnormal 
mental case in the Episodios; Pedro del Congosto; El Licenciado 
Lobo; José Maria Malespina, the lying-inventor; Mosén Anton 
Trijueque, the gigantic priest turned guerrillero—to mention only a 
few from the First Series. 

One of the historical events used as a background for the Episodios 
nacionales is the occupation of Spain by the French under Napoleon, 
which is so ably narrated in the First Series. Most of you have 
doubtless read more books from this series than any other. Trafalgar 
relates the famous naval battle between the French and Spanish 
against the English. Galdés, who has been proven by Carlos Arjona’ 
to be more than 98 per cent accurate in his history in the First Series 
of the Episodios, shows how Napoleon had tricked the Prime Minister, 
Carlos IV, and Prince Fernando to such an extent that Spain became 
an ally of his until the tide of public opinion swung against him and 
the king who had allowed such trickery to happen. The First Series 
is an epic of the hatred of the Spanish people for the French invader. 
One cannot read these stirring novels without feeling that the same 
patriotism exists in the hearts of all Spaniards today and that history 
will repeat itself in the present situation and that the invaders of today 
will eventually be driven out. 

In La Corte de Carlos IV we get the historical background of the 
trickery by which Napoleon entered Spain with his army. The feeling 
against the Prime Minister Godoy and the corruption under Carlos 
IV is very great. The people who expect Napoleon to overthrow 


1 Carlos Vasquez Arjona, “Cotejo Histérico de cinco Episodios Nacionales 
de Pérez Galdés,” Revue Hispanique, December, 1926, pp. 321-551. 
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Godoy and to put Fernando on the throne instead of Carlos IV are 
naturally in favor of his coming, and thus anti-Godoy feeling becomes 
pro-Napoleon. Others, believing that Napoleon wants merely to march 
through Spain in order to prevent the English from getting Portugal, 
welcome his coming because they believe that he will hand Portugal 
over to Spain. But when the mass of people realize that Napoleon 
wants Spain for himself, they rise up almost barehanded to fight his 
troops. Crowds in the Rastro in Madrid begin hissing the French 
soldiers and throwing fruit peelings at them a few days before May 
2, 1808. Everybody knows how they defied the troops of Napoleon 
on that memorable date. From that time on not a single character in 
the Episodios, except one or two afrancesados, expresses a good word 
for the French. The great mass of people are united in a fanatic, 
patriotic nationalism against them. The exultation and determination 
of the women are shown by Galdos, using a historical statement made 
by a mother to other mothers in Mérida, June 23, 1808: “Com- 
paiieras, si en las batallas llegan a morir todos los hombres, triunfa- 
remos nosotras.”* 

After the sacking of Cordoba, the ire of the Spanish people was 
so great that they no longer made the statement that they were going 
to war, but to “matar franceses.”* We can well imagine that someday it 
may be changed to “matar alemanes” and “matar italianos,” as this 
spirit must still exist in Spain and should manifest itself when the 
people discover that Italy and Germany want Spain and its products. 

It would have seemed natural for the city of Zaragoza to surrender 
after the French had taken the main walls and fortifications, but 
here the French found something new in military history. It was 
necessary to capture indvidual houses after entering the city. Readers 
of the First Series of the Episodios could have prophesied that such 
tenacious resistance would have been repeated by both sides during the 
present conflict. 

One interesting story is told in Gerona* and shows the hatred of 
the Spanish people for the French and the methods used to overcome 
them. It may foretell the trouble that the modern invaders will have 
when they occupy the country. A French colonel and part of a 
battalion went for food to the near-by village of San Martin, famous 
for the production of pork. The colonel asked the mayor for a certain 
number of pigs. As his troops were tired, he also asked that his 
soldiers be billeted in the homes of the villagers. The mayor, ap- 


2 Bailen, p. 83. 3 [bid., p. 86. * Gerona, p. 28. 
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parently willing to serve the colonel, had the town crier go through 
the streets shouting as follows: “Tonight at twelve o’clock everybody 
will kill his pig.” Now “pig” was the nickname for Frenchmen in 
that area and at midnight every French soldier was killed in his bed. 
Then the inhabitants hid or buried all evidence of what had happened. 
A few days later when the French general came to look for his soldiers, 
they tried to prove to him that nobody had come to their town! 


Speaking of the great cost in lives in the defense of Zaragoza, he 
has the following to say: 


Cincuenta y tres mil vidas le tocaron a la ciudad aragonesa en el 
contigente de doscientos millones de criaturas con que la Humanidad 
pago las glorias militares del Imperio Frances. 

Este sacrificio no sera esteril. ... Lo que no ha pasado ni pasara es 
la idea de nacionalidad que Espafia defendia contra el derecho de con- 
quista y la usurpacién. Cuando otros pueblos sucumbian, ella mantiene 
su derecho, lo defiende, y sacrificando su propia sangre y vida, lo consagra, 
como consagraban los martires en el circo la idea cristiana. El resultado 
es que Espafia, despreciada injustamente en el Congreso de Viena, de- 
sacreditada coraz6n por sus continuas guerras civiles, sus malos Gobiernos, 
su desorden, sus bancarrotas mas o menos declaradas, sus inmorales 
partidos, sus extravagancias, sus toros y sus pronunciamientos, no ha visto 
nunca, despues de 1808, puesta en duda la continuacién de su nacionalidad ; 
y aun hoy mismo, cuando parece hemos Ilegado al ultimo grado del en- 
vilecimiento, con mas motivos que Polonia para ser repartida, nadie se 
atreve a intentar la conquista de esta casa de locos. 

Hombres de poco seso, 0 sin ninguno en ocasiones, los espafioles daran 
mil caidas hoy como siempre, tropezando y levantandose, en la lucha de 
sus vicios ingénitos, de las cualidades eminentes que aun conservan, y de 
las que adquieren lentamente con las ideas que les envia la Europa 
Central.. Grandes subidas y bajadas, grandes asombros y sorpresas, 
aparentes muertes y resurrecciones prodigiosas reserva la Providencia 
a esta gente, porque su destino es poder vivir en la agitacién como la 
salamandra en el fuego; pero su permanencia nacional esta y estara siempre 
asegurada.°® 

Galdés certainly knew Spain and the Spanish people. Let us hope 
that he will be as accurate as a prophet of the future of an independent 
Spain as he was a portrayer of their inspired patriotism against the 
French invader in the First Series of the Episodios nacionales. 


GLENN Barr 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


5 Zaragoza, pp. 270-72. 











OBJECTIVE: EXCITEMENT 


I had a revolt in a Teaching Methods class. The prospective 
teachers were tired of hearing over and over the various possible 
objectives for the teaching of modern foreign languages. 

“How many people study French because they think it will help 
their English or prepare them for teaching?’ demanded one. 

“You can’t tell me they take Spanish for mental exercise!” 
another exploded. 

For the next few days I carried on an informal inquiry in my 
Spanish classes to discover just why the students were there. Know- 
ing the reasons for their choice, I reasoned, ought to help me formulate 
the objectives for the course. 

I found a discouraging number driven into my classes by the 
Miami language requirement and by the fiction that Spanish would 
provide the easiest way of fulfilling that requirement. But the answer 
given by one girl furnished me with a new objective for language 
teaching. 

“T chose Spanish because it sounded exciting.” 

Perhaps if we teachers take that text for our sermons on the value 
of language instruction, we may be more convincing, and, at the same 
time, set up for ourselves an objective possible of achievement. 

I know all the other teaching objectives: the ten “Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education,” the Alberty, the Bobbitt, Bode, and 
Hopkins lists, the Immediate and Ultimate Objectives of the Coleman 
Study, etc., but etching them all in letters of gold above our classroom 
doors would never lure inside those very students who would find 
excitement in learning Spanish, if they could ever be induced to want 
to study it. 

It strains my imagination badly to think I see American young 
people applying themselves to language study because of the assurance 
that it will “increase ability in the accurate and intelligent use of Eng- 
lish.” Why would they be willing to travel by a roundabout route? Try 
to persuade a girl to sweep the house by assuring her that skill with 
the broom will improve her putting ability at golf; or tell a boy that 
swinging an ax through a cord of wood is discipline that will increase 
his skill in swinging a baseball bat. 

Nor can you preach the value of language study as mental train- 
ing. True, psychologists believe in a “carryover” of skills into allied 
fields. We could probably get them to back up our argument that we 
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are providing identical elements, e.g., words, that will be useful in 
other subjects. They might agree that we offer practice in techniques 
common to other fields. We might even make a good case that the 
attitudes we foster are favorable to success in other branches of 
endeavor. But it is still true that four years of language training will 
not do much to increase the “brain power” of a chemist or an engineer. 
And while the discipline in precision, in looking for analogies, or in 
intelligent guessing is, of course, valuable, the attempt to get training 
in mechanical precision by a study of Spanish is both inefficient and 
costly. 

Nor will a language teacher be trampled by the students rushing 
for his classroom if he advertises merely the usefulness of languages 
for professional men. To be sure, there is still a demand for language 
teachers, but with the lessening number of children attending school, 
the number of teachers required will decrease, too, as years go by. 
And while it is true that many professional men find use for Spanish, 
the percentage of our language students who will turn into profes- 
sional men needing Spanish in their work is hardly worth considering. 

Not for a moment am I denying the use and value of Spanish to 
professional men. As one of the group of editors of Why Spanish? 
I know the utility of Spanish to professions in which most of us 
would see no allied interest. For instance, here is a letter written 
recently by an eye specialist of Mankato, Minnesota: 

“Upon checking over my Journals of Ophthalmology,” writes Dr. 
Huffington, “I find that many of the articles abstracted are from 
Spanish-American publications, being third on the list of abstracts 
from foreign languages. German still leads, Russian second, with 
Spanish a close third.” 

But I insist that the possibility for professional use of Spanish will 
appeal to only a small proportion of students. Even about its com- 
mercial possibilities, a teacher cannot get students very excited, for 
most of them realize there is a greater shift toward English in Spanish- 
speaking countries than toward Spanish in the United States. And you 
cannot promise all your students jobs on the basis of merely their 
acquaintance with Spanish. Most big companies hire Latin Americans 
as translators and put up with their broken English, rather than in- 
flict school-taught Spanish on Latin-American prospective clients. 

The other objectives formulated by the Coleman Study would 
have to be decorated considerably before they would attract a high- 
school or a college lad wondering about courses for the following year. 
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Few of them want “increased power to learn other languages.” 
Even fewer know what “correct articulation” means or care to realize 
its importance. 

If you promise them “increased knowledge of the history and’ 
institutions of foreign countries, and a better understanding of their 
contributions to modern civilization,’ they would probably suggest 
that it could be done just as well by books written in their own 
language. 

The achievement of other of the Coleman objectives depends more 
on the teacher than on the language, e.g., “development of literary and 
artistic appreciation,” or “clearer understanding of the history and 
nature of language.” 

No. If you expect by stressing most of the traditional objectives 
to prevent the falling-off of enrollment in modern foreign languages, 
you are headed for failure. But promise prospective students of 
Spanish some excitement, and you'll probably be compelled to teach 
extra sections. 

And that promise does not need to be merely a talking point either. 
One famous soap maker, brought to task for advertising the exact 
purity of its product, even up to a fraction, shrugged and replied that 
it was merely a figure of speech. Not so with your promise for Spanish. 

What is more exciting than eavesdropping on the world? In this 
day of short-wave radio, it is harder to avoid Spanish in the loud 
speaker than to tune it in. South American stations can be heard 
anywhere in the United States as loud and clear as local stations. 
And even local United States stations are broadcasting programs in 
Spanish. For instance on my desk are the W3XL programs for 
February 1939, listing five hours a day of broadcasts in Spanish for 
South American listeners. 

That, after all, is probably what my student had in mind by 
“excitement.” In reality, the study of a foreign language provides 
something considerably deeper and broader than a momentary ex- 
citement. 

True, the first time one catches a familiar Spanish word over the 
radio, it is an exciting moment. Yet if that were all, the experiment 
would not be repeated many times. This sort of excitement soon flags. 
But it is almost immediately replaced by a feeling of personal satis- 
faction, a sense of achievement, that spurs the student to greater 
effort. 


A friend of mine whose college Spanish is many years behind him 
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tells me he frequently tunes in Cuban broadcasts because he likes to 
feel he can still remember what he learned, and though he foresees no 
“practical” use for Spanish, he gets a kick out of knowing he still 
knows Spanish. Call it “excitement,” call it “self-satisfaction,” it is 
just as intense and just as pleasurable. 

Wasn’t it Samuel Johnson who explained, after paying a guinea to 
go through an English cathedral, that what he saw wasn’t worth the 
price, but the feeling of superiority over those who had never been 
inside was worth more than the money spent? So there is a sense of 
satisfaction in hearing even unexciting foreign radio programs. And 
there is always the exciting possibility of getting “inside dope” as 
happened the other evening when a broadcast from Peru was inter- 
rupted to report a revolution suppressed in its initial phases. How 
superior we felt over those other persons who, not knowing Spanish, 
had to wait for their newspapers next morning to learn how nearly 
Benavides was ousted from the presidency. 

The radio world, however, is not the only occult mystery revealed 
through Spanish. No wonder President Wriston of Brown was moved 
to express his amazement at the falling off of foreign-language en- 
rollment at a time when more Americans hear daily some foreign 
language than at any previous time in our history, including the 
World War. 

According to an article in the New York Times, ranking the 
world languages according to the number of persons speaking them, 
Chinese with all its dialects leads the others, since a quarter of the 
world population talk it. Next numerically come the 190,000,000 users 
of English. According to the World Book Encyclopedia, Russian is 
third with 147,000,000, German fourth with 80,000,000. Encyclopedia 
Britannica mentions that the “Spanish-speaking world has between 
80,000,000 and 90,000,000 inhabitants (about twice as many as those 
speaking Italian ).” 

And the opportunities for hearing all of them are more and more 
frequent. 

One thinks immediately of the movies. Sometimes tie Spanish 
songs or words are beautifully pronounced and are easily understood 
by our students. Other times, as in Too Hot to Handle, dialectal 
forms and mispronunciations abound, and yet even a recognition of 
them in their mangled forms adds pleasure to the excitement of the 
film. 

Of course, even the most optimistic teacher of Spanish cannot 
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promise ability to understand the language after only a few hours of 
study. But certainly the students can begin to toddle very early in 
their Spanish existence and know the excitement of achievement 
long before the end of the first year. 

Part of the mistaken ideas about how easy Spanish is comes from 
the speed with which conscientious students quickly pick up something 
to show for their efforts. It does not take long to learn to sing songs, 
repeat phrases, recognize common words, and even understand 
snatches of broadcast Spanish. They can begin to read Spanish early 
in their careers, and get a reading knowledge of the language by a 
year and a half of application. 

Even for those who never get beyond this reading stage, Spanish 
offers the self-satisfaction that my student called excitement. Few 
there are who don’t get at least splashed by the flood of Spanish 
literature. A dozen daily newspapers in Spanish appear in our country. 
Spanish editions of many of our trade journals are easily obtainable. 
The Pan American Bulletin and that delightful monthly Think (pub- 
lished by the International Business Machines Corporation) appear 
in Spanish as well as in English. The output of just one publishing 
house of Santiago, Chile, amounts to two new novels and one issue 
of a magazine every day. And much of it is easy reading. In fact, 
many of our students, discovering with what ease they can read the 
Spanish periodicals that we display on our reading table, want to 
know why we pick such “hard stuff” for the final examinations. 

Not only for the excitement of reading foreign books, but because 
of the abundance of English books and magazine articles dealing with 
Latin America should one know Spanish. The more one knows, the 
more he can feel at home after graduation with the foreign words and 
phrases that are bound to crop up in describing things that have no 
exact equivalent in our own language. 

Time was when few North American cities were touched by com- 
mercial waves from South America, but now even small-town man- 
ufacturers receive enquiries in Spanish about their goods and prices. 
This brings a new demand for Spanish students as translators. 

But our students need not wait the whim of Latin customers to 
receive envelopes with foreign stamps. Students in the Southern 
Hemisphere are glad for correspondence with those interested in 
language study. 

By word of mouth, too, come communications with our southern 
neighbors. From the small beginnings in overseas telephone commu- 
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nication with Argentina, in 1930, grew in three years a network with 
roots in New York and Miami that covers the whole Pan American 
Union. From two thousand calls at seventy-five dollars for three 
minutes the first year, the number has now increased to an annual fifty 
thousand at ten dollars a minute, about half of them for commercial 
purposes and the rest social and diplomatic conversations. 

In increasing numbers, too, tourists are journeying southward to 
discover the charm and excitement of the southern nations. 

In one week in February, 1938, five thousand tourists entered 
Valparaiso Harbor, more Yankees than Chile had in the first twenty- 
five years of the century. And the number continues to grow. The 
Pan American Union Travel Division recorded one hundred thirty 
special cruises to Spanish-speaking lands between September 15 and 
December 15, 1938. 

As for the East Coast, the new American Republic Line reports 
that their ships in January, 1939, carried 50 per cent more travelers 
than went rolling down to Rio the previous January ; while the Febru- 
ary passenger lists showed an increase of 350 per cent over the year 
before. 

Knowing how the pleasure of those travelers increases in pro- 
portion to their knowledge of the language and customs of the people 
they visit, we need have no reluctance in encouraging an interest in 
Spanish. 

And so, whether one travels or stays at home, he can find use for 
Spanish. At a time when the United States was a hermit nation, 
without any of the modern ways of rapid communication with foreign 
countries, practically every well-educated man was trained in foreign 
languages. Now, with our windows open to breezes from all parts of 
the world, with twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million 
other citizens having some other daily contact with foreign nations, 
an alert language teacher ought not to be struck speechless by the 
lie in the oft-repeated accusation of educators and curriculum twisters 
that language learning is not democratic. Foreign languages can 
mean much to a large number of our fellow citizens. And one of the 
ways we can encourage an interest that will be not only immediately 
profitable but ultimately pleasurable will be to echo the slogan of my 
second-year student and promise “Spanish for excitement.” 


Wit.ts Knapp JONES 
Oxrorp, OxI0 

















INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF EDUCATION* 


The purpose of this broadcast is to tell you about a conference 
which was held in the city of Washington on November ninth and 
tenth. This conference was called by the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Cordell Hull. Its program was arranged by the chief of 
the newly created division of the Department, the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Dr. Ben F. Cherrington. The title of the conference 
essentially defined the purpose, namely, Inter-American Relations in 
the Field of Education. 

In attendance were about four hundred persons, according to the 
published roster of the conference. They came from every state in 
the Union. There were present professors, business men, many col- 
lege presidents, editors, school administrators, in short, individuals 
who knew something about the problems of Latin-American culture 
or representatives of influential private agencies who should be in- 
terested. 

The opening session was held in the ballroom of the Hotel May- 
flower. The moral atmosphere of the meeting was suggested by the 
decorations. Displayed on the walls were the flags of the twenty-one 
American republics. The Honorable Sumner Welles, Undersecretary 
of State, introduced by Mr. John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, outlined the aims and policy of the United States in in- 
ternational cultural relations. The objective of the conference was 
threefold, he said: first, to submit to the conference an outline of 
the government’s program; second, to create an opportunity to ex- 
change views regarding intellectual co-operation between the Ameri- 
can republics; and third, to explore as specifically as possible ways 
to increase cultural interchanges through the co-ordinated activities 
of private agencies and of the government. 

In the past there has been no neglect of cultural interchange. In 
numerous fields of activity the Pan American Union has rendered 
a very great service to inter-American understanding, and no other 
single agency has contributed so much. The Department of State 
will continue to co-operate with the Union. 

One important means of stimulating intellectual relationships be- 
tween the American republics is the interchange of students to create 


* Radio address, Stanford Hour, Station KGO, December 6, 1939. 
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a flow of ideas between educated peoples of both continents. As, 
however, the traditional practice of the federal government in educa- 
tional matters is to consider that these belong to local or private 
agencies, it was necessary to depart from this practice when the 
government established a Division of Cultural Relations in the De- 
partment of State. This was done in July of 1938. Mr. Welles em- 
phasized the fact that it is the very definite view of the Department 
that in this country the initiative for cultural interchange properly 
resides with the educators. The major function of the Division is to 
make the good offices of the government available. The conception 
of “an official culture” is altogether alien to the government. 

The emphasis on the initiative of private agencies is illustrated 
by the act of Congress approved at the last session, which authorized 
the President to create advisory committees to assist in carrying out 
the resolution signed by the American republics at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and at the Eighth International Conference of American States, held 
at Lima in 1938. The Division of Cultural Relations can be defined 
then as a clearinghouse and co-ordinating agency. Since the central 
governments of most republics are actively engaged in cultural ac- 
tivities and their educational matters are conducted by a ministry of 
public instruction, our federal government is justified in hoping that 
private educational agencies in this country will turn to the Depart- 
ment of State whenever official co-operation may be useful or de- 
sirable. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Welles’ speech, Professor H. E. Bolton 
of the University of California read a paper on the historic basis of 
inter-American cultural relations. Culture, he said, is the sublimation 
of history. And history teaches us that the ancestral inheritance of 
culture in the states west of the Mississippi is derived in many re- 
spects from Spain and from Mexico. Since this territory was free 
from European influence when it became a part of the United States, 
it owes a debt to Hidalgo, Morelos, and other Mexicans who were 
instrumental in winning independence from Spain. In order to under- 
stand the origins and character of many elements of our own culture, 
we need to study and explore the culture of the European peoples, 
especially that of the Spanish people. Such a study leads to a friendly 
interest. There has been in recent years a great improvement in our 
general knowledge of Latin America but its importance is not yet 
fully comprehended, Immigration from Europe has caused a min- 
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gling of racial stocks. Neither New England nor any part of the 
United States is any longer English, nor is New Mexico thoroughly 
Spanish. We should study ourselves as we are today in order to under- 
stand our inheritance. 

The morning session concluded with a luncheon at which the Hon- 
orable Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, read a carefully prepared 
statement. He stressed the establishment of peace in the Americas 
by means of co-operation. Sketching various measures which had 
been taken in the past, he said: 


The present moment is unusually happy for developing to the fullest 
the contributions which each of us in the American family can make to 
the other. Never have relations between the American republics been 
more cordial. Never has there been greater realization that each of us has 
much to contribute to the other; never has there been greater mutual 
respect or greater comprehension. For that very reason it is clearer to all 
of us than-ever before that the relations among our nations must not 
rest merely on the contacts between diplomat and diplomat, political leader 
and political leader, or even between business man and business man. They 
must rest also on contacts between teacher and teacher; between stu- 
dent and student; upon the confluence of streams of thought, as well as 
upon more formalized governmental action and constructive business 
activity. 

Understanding, trust in each other, and friendliness are the founda- 
tions of those close relations of co-operation upon which the progress of 
all depends. Education, exchange of information, earnest effort to learn 
from each other, and to understand and respect each other’s point of view 
are among the greatest factors in promoting these essential objectives. 

In the American republics, the intellectual plays a part of first impor- 
tance in the national life. The poet, the scholar, and the teacher are likely 
to be found not only in universities and in cultural circles, but in places 
of diplomatic and political responsibility. No less than in the United 
States, the American republics lying to the south of us make active use 
of their intellectual resources, and their men of learning and letters and 
arts stand high in the national respect of their peoples. Our own country 
can afford to learn many lessons in this respect. In asking you today to 
consider the problem of educational and cultural relations, I am certain 
that out of that relationship we shall receive as much as we give. It is 
within our power to make our own splendid educational resources avail- 
able to our neighbors, as well as to draw upon them for ideas and inspira- 
tion which may be of great use to us. 

You are more familiar than I with the technical avenues for accom- 
plishing the result which we have in mind. You realize, I am sure, how 
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much our own country needs to learn of the civilization of other American 
peoples, and of the possibility of disseminating this knowledge through our 
schools, our colleges, our universities, and our technical journals; and, in 
like measure, the possibilities which these institutions afford for making 
the tools of our own civilization available to our neighboring countries. 

The process of making available the fruits of our intellectual work in 
the other American republics, and of bringing the fruits of their work to 
the United States, properly ought to be carried on by the private and semi- 
public educational agencies which are already in existence. Mechanically, 
the Department of State is able to give you very considerable help. It is 
my hope that we may place at your disposal the facilities of this govern- 
ment so that we may assist you in contributing the wisdom which you have 
to our neighbors who seek it; and that, in like manner, we may assist you 
in finding contact with the scholars and scientists and institutions of learn- 
ing outside the United States which have something to say to us. 

Let me close by saying that in my judgment this work in which we 
are all engaged is of the highest importance. None can forecast the future 
in world affairs. It is possible that the great shadow which lies heavily 
over Europe may become a long twilight. It is not inconceivable that 
many of the lights of Western civilization may there be dimmed or al- 
together put out. It may even be that for a time the New World may 
have to guard and maintain the achievements of that civilization, holding 
them in trust for a time when they can once more be general throughout 
the world. 

Though governments can help, this is not a task for government alone, 
but for all of us. The teachers, the men of science and learning throughout 
the New World must resolve to work together to accomplish that function 
which is rightfully theirs: to guard, to enrich, and to forward the civiliza- 
tion which, in the high calling of education, all of us must seek to serve. 


The afternoon session of November ninth was occupied with a 
discussion of the exchange scholarships, fellowships, and professor- 
ships, and the convention held at Buenos Aires in 1936 concerning 
the exchange of graduate students and teachers. This somewhat tech- 
nical matter interested mainly college presidents and administrators. 
The leaders of the discussion were Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California; the Reverend John F. O’Hara, president 
of the University of Notre Dame; and Mr. Evan E. Young, vice- 
president of the Pan American Airways. 

On the morning of the following day, the delegates to the con- 
ference met in six different groups with these purposes: 

Group 1, for presidents, deans, trustees, other educational ad- 
ministrators, and industrial fellowship donors, to discuss ways and 
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means of stimulating greater exchange of students, teachers, and 
professors. 

Group 2, for curriculum authorities and department heads, to 
discuss programs for public education in inter-American affairs, 
courses, summer schools, institutes, and university center projects. 

Group 3, for deans and advisers, to discuss problems involving 
the adjustment of foreign students to their new environment. 

Group 4, for editors of educational journals and publications of 
learned societies, to explore the possibilities of more effectively ac- 
quainting the United States with the work of writers and scholars 
in the other American republics. 

Group 5, for representatives of medical schools, to consider co- 
operative projects with the other American republics in the field of 
medical education and research. 

Group 6, for primary and secondary school administrators, to 
discuss curriculum materials for Latin-American studies and teacher 
exchanges. 

The several groups appointed committees to prepare reports on 
their discussions at the afternoon session. The chief of the Division 
of the Department of State for Intercultural Relations, Dr. Ben F. 
Cherrington, presided. To him and to his able assistant, Dr. Richard 
Pattee, were due the excellent plan and the careful working out of 
all the details of the conference. The reports were quite technical and 
too long to repeat in this radio hour. But one suggestion was made 
in three reports which therefore shows its importance and gives it a 
general interest. This referred to the teaching of Spanish in our 
high schools and colleges. The report of Group 2 read as follows: 


Wuereas, One of the best keys for the true understanding of a people’s 
culture is a thorough knowledge of its language and literature, and 


Wuereas, The various members of the Department of State, and es- 
pecially Undersecretary of State, the Honorable Sumner Welles, have 
publicly voiced the desirability of a wider diffusion of the knowledge of 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages in the United States, 

Be It Resolved, That Discussion Group 2 of this conference on In- 
ter-American Relations in the Field of Education endorses the proposition 
that the study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages needs to be in- 
creased in the schools and colleges of the United States and to this end 
asks the United States Commissioner of Education through his office to 
bring to the attention of the Commissioners of Education or other authori- 
ties responsible for the conduct of education in the various states of the 
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Union the desirability of a greatly increased program for the teaching of 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages and to ask these respective authori- 
ties to submit to him concrete suggestions (1) for the manner in which an 
increase in these disciplines can be effected within their present organiza- 
tions and (2) for provisions for beginning the study of modern foreign 
languages on the level of the elementary school. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











LA REALIDAD AMERICANA EN LA NOVELA 
HISPANO-AMERICANA 


Para los que nos dedicamos al estudio de la literatura es siempre 
mas facil mirar hacia el horizonte del porvenir, o atras hacia el pasado, 
que mirar el presente, es decir, lo que existe alrededor de nosotros en 
este afio de mil novecientos treinta y nueve, y aqui en este gran con- 
tinente doble de América. 

De aqui a cincuenta afios sera una verdad trillada que durante los 
veinte afios que sucedieron a la guerra mundial se dibujaba en la 
América hispana el contorno de un movimiento literario nuevo e im- 
portante, dando repercusiones en la literatura norteamericana como 
en la de Europa. Tomo la libertad de llamar esta tendencia el movi- 
miento objetivista, y es mi intencién tratar de su significado, su direc- 
cién, y su valor; dando algunos ejemplos de los muy importantes 
autores contemporaneos que se consagran totalmente a su propagacion. 

El primer distintivo de este género de novela es su preocupacién 
por la realidad—por la realidad americana. A este respeto, por lo 
menos, debe algo a Rufino Blanco-Fombona, como también al gran 
patriarca de las letras Argentinas que murié hace cincuenta afios, a 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, autor del Facundo. 

Estos dos escritores, en muchas maneras muy distintos de los 
novelistas objetivistas de la actualidad, de este modo son sus antece- 
sores: que vieron la escena americana en su realidad, y la interpre- 
taron en su verdadero aspecto por medio de palabras intrépidas. Y 
si viviran sus obras, es por la realidad de la América que se encuentra 
en sus paginas. 

Ante todo es necesario diferenciar entre el realismo asi llamado, 
y la presentacion de la realidad. Acaso no haya una verdadera distin- 
cidn aqui, sino una invencion de la critica; pero de todos modos la 
palabra realismo es muy estropeada, y debemos evitarla. Y el realismo 
puede existir en una novela que no presente de ninguna manera la 
realidad americana, como en el caso de Dotia Barbara, por Gallegos, 
que discutiremos en seguida. 

La novela americana, para tener parte en este movimiento que 
existe todavia sin critica ni sitio en los textos de clase, tiene que ocu- 
parse no solo con la pintura realistica de costumbres, ni sdlo con 
estados interiores dei animo y del espiritu, sino también con la realidad, 
la actualidad americanas. 
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En la literatura de cualquier pais o continente, raro, rarisimo es 
el movimiento que no deba su nacimiento a la tradicién de los siglos 
pasados. Asi es que podriamos dibujar el desarrollo del objetivismo 
contemporaneo desde sus origenes. La semilla del movimiento esta 
en la primera gran novela de la América hispana: Facundo. Entre 
los afios tormentosos que vieron la aparicién del Facundo y el presente 
la tendencia hacia el objetivismo no ha sido siempre muy marcada, ni 
su progreso muy constante. Antes de adelantarnos aqui, quisiera 
hacer una comparacion. Tomemos diez paginas del Facundo, y diez 
paginas de Ricardo Palma, o de Manuel Gutiérrez-Najera. Todos los 
tres son escritores de insigne capacidad estilistica y técnica. Ninguno 
de los tres puede ser llamado mas grande escritor que los otros dos. 
Sin embargo, después de la lectura de las veinte paginas, quedara el 
sentido de que el Facundo es mas moderno que los Cuentos color de 
humo o que las Tradiciones Peruanas: que dentro de las paginas del 
primero, algo vive, atin hoy, mientras todo el resto, por distinguido 
que sea, en las palabras de Paul Verlaine, es literatura. 

Aquella cosa que vive y respira en las paginas de Sarmiento, no 
ha de morir muy pronto. Es la cosa americana, y hace del Facundo 
una obra americana, mientras los Cuentos color de humo son una obra 
colonial. 

Entre los grandes autores americanos de idioma espafiol se halla- 
ran tres tipos: 1°, el escritor colonial de la tradicién espafiola; 2°, el 
escritor orientado hacia Paris, cuya obra sera o muy romantica, o muy 
clasica, o muy Zola, pero no americana; y 3°, el escritor verdadera- 
mente americano. Este ultimo no esta circonscrito por las fronteras 
de su pais, ni atin del continente americano. De estarlo tendria que 
ser analfabeto. Conociendo las obras de arte de Europa, de Inglaterra, 
del mundo entero, ha sabido pasar por el largo periodo de su menori- 
dad literaria, durante la cual, necesariamente, ha bebido al manantial 
europeo, sin perder de su espiritu la cosa americana. 


II 


La realidad americana no es un paisaje campestre, ni tampoco una 
metrdopoli; no es un Indio, ni tampoco un yanqui imperialista. Todos 
estos forman partes de la totalidad. La realidad se expresa en la lucha 
de la ciudad contra el campo, en las relaciones entre el cacique y el 
pueblo, entre una nacion y su vecina. La realidad es una cosa com- 


pleja, y actualmente no hay ninguna realidad americana que carezca 
del elemento social. 
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Por esta razon debemos esperar que entre los novelistas ameri- 
canos contemporaneos no faltara quien presente cuestiones sociales. 
Y asi es el hecho. De este hecho fundamental hay un corolario: muy 
raro es el escritor contemporaneo importante cuya obra carezca del 
tema social. Tan raro que casi no existe. El novelista nos presenta 
una lucha. Esta lucha es la base del desenlace de su novela. En la 
América de este siglo no hay lucha en la cual no domina el elemento 
social, excepto en el caso de seres muy ricos o separados por alguna 
otra circunstancia de la vida humana—de la realidad americana. 

A este punto creo que debo definir mi posicién en cuanto a una 
cuestion relacionada con la presente. No estoy para ofrecer una critica 
marxista de la novela hispano-americana. No quiero ni entrar en la 
discusiOn de si hay o ng hay una novela marxista. Considero que este 
problema lo ha resuelto una vez por siempre el mas ilustre critico 
norteamericano, Edmund Wilson, en su libro reciente, The Triple 
Thinkers. La escena social existe y puede ser vista por los ojos de un 
miembro de cualquier partido politico, y si es artista y buen escritor, 
su presentacion de esta lucha sera dado color por su temperamento, 
por su personalidad, por su talento, mas no por su partido politico. La 
unica distincién valida entre la novela realista marxista y la novela 
realista burguesa es que la primera ofrece o sugiere la resoluci6n de la 
lucha y el derrocamiento de las maldades por el socialismo marxista. 
Cualquier de las dos puede tener los caracteristicos de la novela objeti- 
vista. Entre paréntesis se puede observar que apenas en vano busca 
uno entre las novelas hispano-americanas una obra importante que dé 
expresiOn entre sus paginas a teorias marxistas. Cuando ellas aparecen 
francamente, la calidad polémica que las acompafia destruye el real- 
ismo. Sentimos que el autor es mas predicador que novelista. 

Para evitar el fracaso de su éxito como autor, el novelista tiene 
que subyugar sus intenciones politicas, o subordinarlas a la obra de 
arte. La intrusién de su ideologia resulta una intrusién del ego, del yo 
del autor, cosa que puede suceder en un poema, en un ensayo, pero no 
en una comedia, ni en una novela contemporanea. 

Hemos, entonces, definido ambos aspectos del objetivismo: su 
lado positivo— constatacién y presentacién de la realidad americana, 
ora psicoldgica, ora social, ora fisica; y su lado negativo — subyuga- 
cién del yo del autor, de la expresién directa de sus ideales y creencias 
a la obra de arte que produce. La palabra realismo no tiene este doble 
sentido, pue si lo tuviera, no se podria diferenciar entre el realismo 
marxista, el realismo burgués, et cétera. Todo aspecto de la realidad 
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existe por si mismo, y no sdlo para les ojos de aficionados de una ideo- 
logia particular. 

Para el critico la novela objetivista tiene mucho mas interés que 
ninguna otra contemporanea, pues los otros géneros casi siempre 
muestran claramente su filiacion de Europa, y se ofrecen a compara- 
ciones no siempre favorables con sus antecesores extranjeros, mien- 
tras éste ofrece al autor americano un campo digno de toda su sutileza, 
su versatilidad de estilo; un campo que no esta labrado todavia por 
el arado de otro. 

He ofrecido como antecesores literarios de estos autores los gran- 
des escritores del siglo pasado, Blanco-Fombona y Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento. Esta indicacién es muy arbitraria, y aun presente algunas 
dificultades, la mas grande de las cuales es la parte subjetiva de la obra 
del Venezolano como de la del Argentino. Es menester limitarnos 
diciendo que el Blanco Fombona que sefialamos es el del Hombre de 
hierro, y de muchas paginas de la Lémpara de Aladino mas bien que 
el de los ensayos de critica sociolégica directa. Y que el Sarmiento que 
halla sucesion en estos autores del presente siglo es el Sarmiento de 
las primera y segunda partes del Facundo, no el Sarmiento lirico que 
hace pedazos las paredes del gobierno de Rosas con el clarin de su 
invectiva y excoriacién. Considerados asi, Blanco-Fombona y Sar- 
miento nos ofrecen dos ejemplos de escritor enterado de la realidad 
americana, y capaz de presentarla objetivamente. No es una coinci- 
dencia que estos dos ejemplos sean dos de los mas ilustres escritores 
que hayan producido las Américas. La objetividad es una cosa rara en 
el siglo diecinueve, el siglo del romanticismo, del simbolismo, y del 
narcisismo modernista. 


III 


No es una muy gran sopresa hallar en Chile al primer ejemplo del 
objetivismo del siglo veinte. Es verdad que los dos libros de Baldo- 
mero Lillo nos presentan cuadros mineros mas bien que novelas, pero 
su presentacion de la realidad chilena — del ambiente chileno, del pai- 
saje chileno, de la psicologia chilena, de la industria chilena, y del 
problema social chileno anticipa el objetivismo. Es muy indicativo de 
la base del buen éxito que ha tenido aquella nacidn en la solucién de 
sus problemas sociales, politicos, y econédmicos que no sdlo el autor 
de estos dos libros no tuvo que ser desterrado, ni tuvo que expatriarse 
para escribirlos, sino que la universidad nacional de Chile, ansiosa de 
diseminar la verdad por el mundo, conociendo que el unico funda- 
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mento de la comprensién mutua internacional es la verdad, en este 
caso la realidad chilena, envid ejemplares de los libros de este autor 
a la universidad de Harvard y a otras grandes universidades y biblio- 
tecas en los afios de 1906 y 1909, mostrandose de esta manera mas de 
un cuarto de siglo adelante del tiempo. Para conocedores de letras 
hispano-americanas no necesito sefialar el valor literario de este autor 
que mezcla todo lo mistico, parabdlico, y trasguero de un Lord Dun- 
sany con la épica comprensién del alma del indigena de un José Eus- 
tasio Rivera o de un W. H. Hudson. 

El mencionado José Eustasio Rivera aparece en la vanguardia del 
movimiento objetivista, el caracter universal de la famosa novela suya 
incluyendo todas las corrientes contemporaneas e influyendo sobre 
las futuras. Aqui no cabe tiempo para la exposicion de una obra tan 
bien conocida como la Vordgine. Hay que notar aqui, empero, el 
efecto en la personalidad del escritor del aspecto de la realidad ameri- 
cana, cuyo choque en su muy cultivada mente modificé en muy corto 
tiempo el tono de su canto: hizo del poeta lirico un objetivista. Esta 
evolucion, o mas bien, revolucién en el caracter del autor encarado 
con la realidad americana es una cosa importantisima al estudio del 
movimiento literario de estos dias. Y no menos importante es el 
enorme aumento de poder que obtuvo el autor con el uncir su alma 
de artista a la realidad de la selva colombiana. 

Otros miembros de la vanguardia del objetivismo literario hay, 
pero la mayor parte, como Rivera, esconden su objetivismo en una 
marea de romanticismo, o sea en la deificacién de un héroe, en la pre- 
ocupacién con el desenlace central. Asi la famosa Dota Bérbara, 
de Romulo Gallegos, aunque goza corrientemente una popularidad 
inmensa, refleja sus antepasados del siglo del romanticismo mas que 
anticipa el movimiento objetivista. Y esto a pesar de su interpretacién 
de ciertos males sociales de este siglo y de su fiel retrato de los desier- 
tos venezolanos. Aqui tenemos una lucha entre individuos: entre 
Dojfia Barbara y Santos Luzardo. Por interesante que sea esta lucha, 
por linda que sea la descripcién del paisaje amaz6nico, por intere- 
santes que sean los retratos de individuos, aqui tenemos una novela 
de aventuras que habria podido escribirse en el siglo pasado. El am- 
biente es americano; los caracteres habrian podido hallarse en Victor 
Hugo. La realidad deja el campo con frecuencia a la fantasia pura, 
pero, cuando aparece, con admirable claridad, es la realidad humana, 
eterna y universal que encontramos aqui: realidad de todos los tiem- 
pos y de todos los paises. Claro es que no digo esto como una censura 
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de la gran novela, sino para definir mas claramente los limites del 
movimiento con que me ocupo. 

Dejando a un lado Gallegos y los autores de menos importancia que 
la suya que hayan mostrado alguna inclinacion hacia el objetivismo, 
inclinacién quiza inconsciente, hallamos, ademas del poco conocido 
Lillo, y del fendmeno Ribera, a algunos otros dignos de ser llamados 
iniciadores del movimiento. 

Carlos Loveira, el habanero, escritor de Los ciegos y de Juan Crio- 
lio, \lega a serlo sin duda alguna. En sus paginas hallamos la realidad 
habanera del primer cuarto del siglo veinte. También hay que hacer 
mencién del autor de la novela Los de abajo, el mejicano Mariano 
Azuela, cuya presentacion de la realidad mejicana de los tiempos de 
1910 es ya muy famosa, hasta convertida en texto para el uso de las 
escuelas de los Estados Unidos, privada, por supuesto, de toda frase 
que pudiera dar disgusto. Pero muy rara es la realidad nacional de 
cualquier tiempo que por ningun lado no nos presente disgusto ni 
lastima. 

Se ve que el objetivismo ha tenido antecesores pero, en este punto, 
se pregunta: zy como va la progenie? Muy bien, pues. Examinemos 
los jOvenes objetivistas contemporaneos. Nombro unos cuantos ejem- 
plos ilustres. El Pert nos muestra a César Fallejo, autor expatriado 
de Pueblo sin Dios ; el Ecuador ofrece, entre otros, a Demetrio Agui- 
lera Malta, autor de Don Goyo, y también al brillante Jorge Icaza, 
cuya novela mas célebre se llama Huasipungo. México nos da a Gre- 
gorio Lopez y Fuentes, cuyo El Indio, siendo publicado en varios 
idiomas, ha adquirido una fama quiza desproporcionada, y cuyo ; Mi 
General! y Si me han de matar mafana han tenido buen éxito entre 
los limites del pais. La literatura colombiana de estos dias presenta 
algunos ejemplos de mucha importancia aparecidos después de la fa- 
mosa V ordgine segun el joven e ilustre critico norteamericano John T. 
Reid, quien me ha proporcionado informes que por falta de espacio no 
he podido incorporar en este brevisimo estudio. Y de Puerto Rico 
tenemos acaso un ejemplo en la novela Pueblo Gélgotha del espiritu, 
por Pedro Juan Labarthe, la cual no he podido conseguir todavia. En 
Cuba hay mucha actividad y ademas de Loveira, cuyo sitio entre los 
novelistas de América es ya muy firme, quiero sefialar al ilustre Al- 
berto Lamar-Schweyer, autor de Vendaval en los cafiaverales, y al 
muy distinguido periodista Enrique Serpa, cuya novela Contrabando 
es un documento muy importante de la realidad cubana de tiempos no 
muy remotos. Esta novela tiene importancia también por ser la pri- 
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mera novela hispano-americana en emplear el monologo interior a la 
James Joyce. 

Esta es una breve lista de unos autores contemporaneos cuyas 
obras son de una importancia capital aunque algunos todavia no ten- 
gan publico. De estos autores quisiera dar muchos mas detalles, pero 
considero que lo mas importante es que sean leidos. No obstante daré 
una idea mas exacta de la obra de dos de ellos, artistas ambos de pri- 
mera calidad, si bien muy distintos entre si, y cuyas novelas muestran 
el estado del movimiento objetivista entre los afios de 1934 y ’39. El 
primero, Jorge Icaza, tuvo hace cinco afios el agrado de hallarse el 
autor de un libro muy popular. Dentro de muy poco tiempo se ago- 
taron varias impresiones del libro en distintos paises americanos. Fué 
traducido muy pronto al francés, al ruso, y a otros idiomas. El libro 
se llama Huasipungo. Verdaderamente no es novela sino noveleta. 
Compuesta de escenas consecutivas de un caso de gamonalismo, es 
decir, de opresién de los indios por los latifundistas y explotadores 
del terreno, la accién de la novela se desarrolla en un pueblo indio del 
Ecuador. El autor se limita a la presentacién de los hechos y de los 
personajes, y la grandeza de la obra queda en su objetividad: en la 
falta de odio en la presentacién de los explotadores como también en 
la falta de sentimentalismo en la presentaci6n de los indios. Esta obje- 
tividad que constituye la base del éxito artistico de Huasipungo se 
halla también en sus obras mas recientes. En las calles, su segunda 
novela, presenta el caso del mestizo de las calles de Quito. Hace al- 
gunos meses aparecié la tercera novela de este autor, titulado Cholos, 
y completando una serie de tres novelas cada una de las cuales muestra 
mejoramientos de estilo, de desenlace, y de calidades de grandeza 
literaria; aunque, paraddjicamente, la primera, el Huasipungo, que- 
dara, desde muchos puntos de vista, sin igual. Su concisi6n, la fuerza 
de su estilo sencillo y crudo no pueden ser repitidas ni imitadas. 

Mientras tanto la posicién de Jorge Icaza en la literatura ecua- 
toriana y americana queda muy bien definida por F. Ferrandez Alborz 
en un estudio agregado como prefacio a Flagelo, un drama en un acto 
por Icaza. 

En Cuba han aparecido, durante muchos afios ya, las obras de 
critica, de historia, y de sociologia de Alberto Lamar. Eso no es decir 
que el asi llamado sea un viejo que maneja su pluma por entre los 
canos filamentos de su barba. Por el contrario, es todavia muy joven, 
pero sus obras empezaron a aparecer cuando tenia no mas de dieciseis 
afios. Acabada la obra de historia contemporanea titulada Como cayé 
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Machado, Lamar dedicé su egregio talento ya maduro a la novela, 
dando a luz, el afio pasado, la mencionada V endaval en los catiaverales. 
Como se pudiera adivinar del titulo, se trata de un tentativo de la 
parte de los empleados y obreros en el batey de un gran central de 
azucar en Cuba. Empleando una técnica muy recordativa de Aldous 
Huxley, el autor nos presenta a unos Cubanos residentes en Niza, 
Francia, pero interesados monetariamente en el central de azucar. En 
contrapunto a este tema es el del viaje del Sefior Goldenthal, quien se 
halla gozando el clima del sur-atlantico en su magnifico yate, mientras 
los despachos de Nueva York le enteran, por la radio, de los progresos 
de la molestia que al fin anuda los varios personajes y sus intereses en 
una furiosa escena en el batey del central, donde muere el personaje 
principal de la novela por haber entrado muy tarde en la lucha entre 
los obreros y su propia clase, de manera que los obreros no lo recono- 
cen como amigo. Doy aqui no mas que el esqueleto de una novela que 
iguala en su complejidad como en su unidad, en su poder de estilo 
como en la fuerza de sus situaciones, a las mas distinguidas novelas de 
la América del Sur, y que indicara el sendero a generaciones de escri- 
tores. Mas humilde que la V ordgine, no se puede comparar con ésta, 
porque su poder queda en la sutileza de su realismo, justamente en la 
falta de los elementos romanticos que hacen de la novela de Rivera 
un fendmeno Unico, que no tendra imitadores. Los ojos de Lamar- 
Schweyer ven claramente el alma humana en el obrero, en el finan- 
ciero, en el diletante; y ha sabido presentarnos, por medio de un 
estilo inexplicablemente inquietante, una experiencia humana que nos 
deja en la mente un grabado indeleble de un aspecto de la compleja 
realidad americana. 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN 


WILuiams COLLEGE 

















SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PORTUGUESE 
LITERATURE, 1922-1937 


From the wealth of literary production in Portugal during the 
last decade and a half, have been selected these works as representa- 
tive of some of the many trends of intellectual output. The Portu- 
guese presses release annually well over thirty thousand separate edi- 
tions : they include items of varied subject matter. The present study 
has sought to select the works which represent most truly the literary 
production of the best Lusitanian writers. 

Portuguese literature has always been marked by a lyrical quality 
in its prose as well as in its poetry; it is almost invariably subjective 
in treatment ; the mystic element and the national spirit have charac- 
terized it from the beginning. 

Writers of the last few years have placed new emphasis on the 
popular traditions and life of the “povo” and have given fresh inter- 
pretation to them. Recent scholarly literature concerning itself with 
literary and national traditions has centered around the late Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos and José Leite de Vasconcellos who, in his 
eighty-first year, is still actively engaged in scholarly labors. That 
there is such scarcity of real drama may be due to the subjective, 
personal, and mystical in the Portuguese nature. However, modern 
Portuguese literati may well take pride in their literary heritage 
and in the fact that, though literary models of other countries may 
have been borrowed, Portuguese authors have always adapted them, 
giving them the flavor of Lusitanian charm and originality of ex- 
pression. 

Of late there has been a great variety in literature interpreting 
the Portuguese peasant; it has taken the form of traditional stories, 
fairy tales, legends, and poetry savouring of the soil. Renewed inter- 
est in the early voyages, explorations, and colonizing projects has led 
to more exact historical research and scholarly presentations of those 
aspects of the national enterprises. The recent studies on CamGes and 
Os Lusiadas have revealed many new points of literary and historical 
interest. The research of several professors in connection with the 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the death of the “Portuguese 
Plato,” Gil Vicente, is a real contribution to the field of literary 
scholarship. Thus the call for real criticism and sound scholarship 
in Portuguese letters is being answered by the younger scholars of 
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the twentieth century who, at the same time, lack none of the vivid- 
ness and national vigor that characterize the Portuguese masters of 
all time. 

In 1922 Portuguese Literature and its companion-work, Portu- 
guese Bibliography, by Aubrey F. G. Bell in the Hispanic Notes and 
Monographs series, also a study by Edgar Prestage, D. Francisco 
Manuel de Mello, were published at Oxford. Other works of definite 
literary value were: Para a histéria da philosophia em Portugal, by: 
Fidelino de Figueiredo; Teatro de Cordel (Subsidios para a histéria 
do teatro portugués), by Albino Forjaz de Sampaio, which consists 
of a catalogue of the author’s collection, and a bibliography, published 
by order of the Académia das Sciéncias de Lisboa; No seio da vir- 
gem-mde; Consideragées sébre a histéria de uma quadra popular, 
scholarly notes by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, José Leite de 
Vasconcellos, and Claudio Basto, on verses of the “povo portugués” 
which recall Fernan Caballero’s Cuentos y poesias populares anda- 
luces; Autos portugueses de Gil Vicente y de la escuela vicentina, pub- 
lished in Spanish, in Madrid, with an excellent introduction by Caro- 
lina Michaélis de Vasconcellos; O cancioneiro Fernandes Tomds; 
indices, nétulas e textos inéditos, a manuscript collection of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Portuguese poetry, including verses of Ca- 
médes, named in honor of its purchaser in Amsterdam, one Anibal 
Fernandes Thomaz (1849-1911), edited by Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos and published in Coimbra; Tragédia da insigne reina 
dona Isabel, a treatise of moral philosophy, in the form of a Dantesque 
vision, softened by the interwoven lyrics, the work of the Condestavel 
Dom Pedro (1429-1466), edited with a scholarly preface by Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos; and Poemas herdi-cémicos portugueses, 
with notes and interesting commentary by Alberto Pimentel. 

The year 1923 brought forth the second edition of Quem canta 
seu mal espanta, by Antonio Abilio de Mesquita, known as dramatist 
and poet “do amor e da saudade” ; also a collection of poems of “terras 
exéticas,” entitled O sinal de sombra, by Alberto Osorio de Castro; 
two works of artistic merit by the well-known archaeologist, Vergilio 
Correia, Artistas de Lamego and Sequeira em Roma, duas épocas 
(1788-1795 ; 1826-1837) ; Volume III of the series Antologia Portu- 
guesa, under the editorship of Agostinho de Campos, containing prose 
and verse of Augusto Gil; one of Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Hispanic mono- 
graphs, Luis de Camées, published by the Oxford University Press; 
and Joaquim Mendes dos Remédios’ Camées e o ideal da sua obra, 
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published in Coimbra. Of equal interest are the Conferéncias sdbre 
os Autos de Gil Vicente: O sentimento religioso; o sentimento patrié- 
tico e o espirito da raga nos “Autos” de Gil Vicente, also by Mendes 
dos Remédios. Other publications showing the recent trend toward 
literary and linguistic research are to be found in the following meri- 
torious tomes: Histéria da lingua portuguesa, by José Pereira Ta- 
vares ; Os estrangeirismos ; resenha e comentédrio de centenas de vo- 
cdbulos e locugées estranhas 4 lingua portuguesa, by Antonio Candido 
de Figueiredo; O Seiscentismo em Portugal, by Manuel Murias ; and 
José Clemente Pereira (1786-1854), biographic-academic notes col- 
lected for the Arquivo da Universidade de Coimbra by the director, 
Antonio de Vasconcelos. A most useful compilation is the Bibliografia 
das bibliografias portuguesas, by Antonio Joaquim Anselmo, It lists 
general bibliographies, special and monographical bibliographies, and 
periodicals containing bibliographical material. 

In 1924 the last of the three-volume Histéria da litteratura clés- 
sica, by Fidelino de Figueiredo, was published in Lisbon; also the 
fourth of a series by the same author, entitled Estudos da litteratura, 
which comprises literary studies from 1910 to 1922. Both these works 
are of maximum interest to the scholar. Two Hispanic monographs, 
Diogo do Couto (1542-1616) and Gaspar Corréa, came from the pen 
of Aubrey F. G. Bell in the same year. Camées poeta da fé, by Men- 
des dos Remédios, Estudos Camonianos and O cancioneiro do padre 
Pedro Ribeiro, by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, are excellent 
studies. Dr. Vergilio Correia gave to the art bibliophile two notable 
works, Monumentos e esculturas (séculos I1I-XV 1), well illustrated, 
and Vasco Fernandes, mestre do retébulo da sé de Lamego, which 
treats of the life and accomplishments of the illustrious sixteenth- 
century artist. Of interest also are the following: Escritoras de Por- 
tugal, by Teresa Leitao de Barros; Homens do meu tempo, psycho- 
pathological impressions, unedited notes, and bibliographical data, by 
Joao Paulo Freire; Memérias de um cagador de elefantes, recounting 
actual adventures calling for unusual qualities of heart and mind, by 
Joao Teixeira de Vasconcelos; a fourth edition of O marquez de 
Pombal ; romance historico, dealing with events during the reign of 
Joseph I (1750-1777) in Portugal, by Anténio de Campos (1850- 
1917) ; Mundo novo, novel, by Ana de Castro Os6rio; Os pescadores, 
third edition, by Raul Brandao, which reminds one of the nineteenth- 
century “cuadros de costumbres” in Spain; Recordar é viver, by Joa- 
quim Costa, who is called by his countrymen “bom poeta; é6ptimo 
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prosador” ;* Auto da Perfeita Menagem, a play in prose, by Narciso 
de Azevedo; and the fifth edition, with interesting introduction, of 
D. Sebastiao rei de Portugal 1544-1578, by Antero de Figueiredo. 

The literary output in 1925 was relatively scanty. Of the series 
Antologia Portuguesa, edited by Agostinho de Campos, the fourth 
volume is a well-annotated edition of the lyrics of Portugal’s great 
poet, entitled Camées lirico. The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse, 
twelfth to twentieth centuries, chosen by Aubrey F. G. Bell, came 
from the Oxford Press. The story of Leonor, queen consort of 
Ferdinand I, giving a glimpse of court life of the fourteenth century, 
was retold by Antero de Figueiredo in a fifth edition of his Leonor 
Teles, “flor de altura.” A useful text by Fernandes Agudo, Nogées 
de estilistica e de historia da literatura portuguesa, went through two 
editions. Joao Paulo Freire’s Curiosidades bibliograficas is of inter- 
est to the bibliophile. The Universidade de Coimbra Press published 
an excellent collection, Panegiricos e conferéncias, by Francisco Go- 
mes Teixeira ; it contains lectures on Pedro Nunes (1502-1579), José 
Monteiro da Rocha (1734-1819), José Anastacio da Cunha (1744- 
1787), Daniel Augusto da Silva, four famous women in mathematics, 
and Spanish and Portuguese in navigations in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. From Porto came a good poem, A morte de Dias- 
cordio, by José Carlos Lopes, and an enjoyable play in verse, A pro- 
phecia de Gil Vicente, by Narciso de Azevedo. 

Dr. José Leite de Vasconcellos brought out a revised edition of 
his noteworthy Ligées de filologia portuguesa in 1926. The Biblioteca 
Nacional published also an informative tome by Anténio Joaquim 
Anselmo, Bibliografia das obras impressas em Portugal no século 
XVI. There appeared an interesting work by Antonio Sérgio entitled 
O Seiscentismo. Of varied interest in subject matter and treatment 
are the following: Apdstolos, by Adriano Rodrigues, written with 
certain originality and beautiful idealism; A cigarra de Tedécrito, a 
collection of sonnets, by Narciso de Azevedo ; two prose pieces, Vida 
moral, o Porto, and O limbo de Pedro Ivo, by Paulo Cezar ; a posthu- 
mous work of Antdénio Sardinha bearing the title, Na feira dos mitos— 
ideias a factos; a curious study on Léas e cirios no conselho de 
Mafra; o cirio de todos os santos e o cirio da Senhora da Nazareth, 
by Joao Paulo Freire, who has written several short accounts of the 
local history and popular festivals of Mafra; the Cancioneirinho de 


1 Joao Paulo Freire, Poetas portuenses, antologia e notas, 2 vols., Pérto, 
1929. 
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Foscoa; contribuicdo para a histéria e critica da musica do povo por- 
tugués, by Edmundo Arménio Correia Lopes, containing some canti- 
gas by Gil Vicente ; several dramatic pieces from the joint authorship 
of Barboza Carvalho and Arnaldo Leite, who in twenty years wrote 
forty-two original works for the theater, those completed in 1926 
being a tragic episode, O Coveiro; an operetta, Flor da rua; and three 
plays, Tenorio Junior, O homem da capa préta, and Uma velha que 
tinha um gato. 

The year 1927 produced an excellent volume of contemporary 
poetry, Os versos de Afonso Lopes Vieira; one by Augusto Gil, 
Avena rustica; and one by Aristides Carmalio, Levou-as o vento, 
poems full of beauty, inspiration, and vigor. Of the same year is a 
study by J. G. da Costa Caldas, entitles Christovam Falgaéo (0 poeta 
Chrisfal) ; Subsidios para a histéria da litteratura portugueza, of 
interest to students of sixteenth-century literature. The Letter of 
the Marquis of Santillana to Don Peter, Constable of Portugal (Ox- 
ford Clarendon Press) has interesting notes and introduction by An- 
tonio R. Pastor and Edgar Prestage. The indefatigable scholar, Clau- 
dio Basto, made an able study of the linguistic contribution of Camilo 
in his volume, A linguagem de Camilo. Other tomes of merit include: 
O humanismo em Portugal, by Gongalves Cerejeira; Bibliografia 
Sarmentina, concerning the work of the distinguished archaeologist, 
Francisco Martins Sarmento (1833-1899), by Mario Cardoso; Bos- 
quejo: Histéria de Portugal, by Antonio Sergio; and a posthumous 
work, A sombra dos pérticos—novos ensaios, by the well-known 
prosista, Antonio Sardinha. 

Poetry was dominant in 1928. The distinguished scholar, José 
Joaquim Nunes, published a three-volume collection, Cantigas d’ Amigo 
dos trovadores galego-portugueses, with able commentary on poetical 
forms, variants, and glossary. Anténio Carvarhal published his Can- 
cioneiro Azul ; Candida Aires de Magalhaes her Asas feridas, contain- 
ing harmonious verses of a fine, poetic temperament; José Augusto 
de Castro some very readable poems in Arvore em flor; and Antdénio 
Correia de Oliveira some good verse in his Auto das quatro estacgées. 
José Pereira Tavares edited an excellent work on Rodrigues Lobo 
(1580-1627): Eglogas, and from the pen of Mario Beirao came a 
series of inspired sonnets, under the title A noite humana. Among 
prose studies there stand out the following works of unusual merit: 
Antroponimia portuguesa; tratado comparativo da origem, significa- 
¢do, e vida do conjunto dos nomes préprios, sdbre-nomes, e apelidos, 
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usados por nos desde a idademédia até hoje, by José Leite de Vascon- 
cellos ; Digressdes lexicolégicas, by J. J. Nunes; Pintores portugueses 
dos séculos XV e XVI, by Vergilio Correia; Inés de Castro; estudo 
para uma série de ligdes no curso de historia de Portugal, by Anténio 
de Vasconcelos; A Sketch of the History of Portugal, by Antdénio 
Sergio, translated by Constantino José dos Santos ; Chronicles of Fer- 
nao Lopes and Gomes Eannes de Zurara, with translated extracts and 
seven illustrations by Edgar Prestage, published in Watford, Eng- 
land; and two novels, Coragdo de mulher and Fruto proibido, the 
setting of which is laid in traditionally picturesque Coimbra, by the 
popular romanticista, Alberto de Sousa Costa. 

Works of definite value in 1929 are: Notas para um idearium por- 
tugués, politica e litteratura by Fidelino de Figueiredo; Ensaio sébre 
a crise mental do século XVIII, by Hernani Cidade; another two- 
volume work, De terra em terra, archaeological and ethnographical 
observations, by J. Leite de Vasconcellos ; a very worth-while volume, 
Estudos de literatura e de lingiiistica, by Luis Cardim; three ex- 
tremely interesting volumes, Ditames e diterios, by the popular jour- 
nalist and poet, Alfredo da Cunha (“Zephyro”); Os sete poemas 
liricos, by Afonso Duarte; a study, O poema do Cid, by Alfonso 
Lopes Vieira ; a group of excellent poems, Coimbra amada, by Alberto 
de Oliveira ; a study of Portuguese poetry and phonology, O texto das 
cantigas d’amigo, by Manuel Rodrigues Lapa; another able study, 
Das origens da poesia lirica em Portugal na Idade-M édia, by the same 
author ; an interesting two-volume anthology, Poetas Portuenses, with 
notes, by Joao Paulo Freire; O tiltimo olhar de Jesus, by the novelist 
Antero de Figueiredo; and a posthumous work, Da hera nas colu- 
nas—novos estudos, by the prosista, Antonio Sardinha. 

Several of Portugal’s greatest scholars published in 1930. The 
following works are of notable value: As comédias de Sé de Miranda 
and Histéria da literatura portuguesa, sixth edition, by Joaquim 
Mendes dos Remédios; Histéria d’um “Vencido da Vida,’ critical 
work on J. P. Oliveira Martins (1845-1894), Critica do exilio and 
Motivos de novo estylo, by Fidelino de Figueiredo; four studies, Das 
origens da poesia lirica em Portugal, A demanda do Santo Graal: 
prioridade do texto portugués, Froissart e Fernéo Lopes, and Os 
vilancicos ; o vilancico galego nos séculos XVII e XVIII, by Manuel 
Rodrigues Lapa; O homem que matou o diabo, by Aquilino Ribeiro, 
foremost Portuguese novelist; several studies in honor of the late 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, among them the meticulous in- 
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vestigation, Portugiesische Waffenterminologie des XIII Jahrhun- 
derts, by the erudite scholar Wilhelm Giese; Garras de Hespanha; 
novos apontamentos histéricos sobre a acgdo de Hespanha antes do 
dominio dos Filippes, by Joao Paulo Freire ; Subsidios para a histéria 
militar da India (1585-1605), an outstanding historical work, by 
Captain Botelho de Sousa; Eglogas de Francisco Rodrigues Lobo, by 
Pereira Tavares; an excellent pedagogical work on Os Lusiadas de 
Luis de Camées, by Claudio Basto; a psychological study from the 
classics of A expressdo da célera pela palavra, by Henrique de 
Vilhena ; the second edition of Linguagem de Camées, by Candido de 
Figueiredo; an invaluable catalogue of ex-King Manoel’s library 
published by the Instituto de Coimbra; and A History of Iberian 
Civilization, by J. P. de Oliveira Martins, translated by Aubrey 
F. G. Bell, with a preface by Salvador de Madariaga, published in 
Oxford. 

A uniform orthography was agreed upon by the Lisbon Academy 
of Sciences and the Brazilian Academy of Letters in 1931. The third 
volume of Opusculos, a notable study of Portuguese philology and 
Lusitanian dialects, was completed by J. Leite de Vasconcellos. Other 
works of high literary significance were: Notas para un Idearium 
Portugués, by Fidelino de Figueiredo; Das origens da poesia penin- 
sular, posthumous work by Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos ; Por- 
tuguese translations of A. F. G. Bell’s Fernéo Lopes and A literatura 
portuguesa (histéria e critica) ; Novos ensaios, critical essays, by Hen- 
rique de Vilhena; Os Lusiadas, de Luis de Camées, reproduction of 
the 1572 edition, by José Maria Rodrigues ; Ensaio sébre os latinismos 
dos Lusiadas, by Carlos Eugénio Correia da Silva; and Epandforas 
de varia histéria portuguesa, revised and annotated third edition, by 
Edgar Prestage. 

The invaluable Histéria da literatura portuguesa, three volumes, 
by Albino Forjaz de Sampaio, with the collaboration of other eminent 
savants, was published 1928-1932. Also in 1932 appeared several 
other scholarly works: A mocidade de Herculano, two volumes, by 
Vitorio Nemésio; Herculano e o romantismo anti-religioso em Por- 
tugal, by A. Diniz; O pérto do romantismo, by Magalhaes Basto; 
Camdes e Os Lusiadas, by Maria Helena Correia Rosa; Lirica de 
Camées, critical edition under the joint editorship of José Maria 
Rodrigues and Afonso Lopes Vieira; Livro das elegias, by José 
Coelho da Cunha; Santo Anténio, by Afonso Lopes Vieira ; Cantigas 
de Santa Maria de Afonso o Sébio, by Rodrigues Lapa; Toledo, by 
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Antero de Figueiredo; three novels dealing with distinct phases of 
peasant life: A batalha sem fin by Aquilino Ribeiro, Gente da serra 
by Elias Nemésio, and O coragao de Maria by Duarte Lopes. 

The year 1933 saw published a series of literary studies in honor 
of Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, also the following works of 
definite merit: Gil Vicente (ca. 1470-ca. 1536) (Obras completas), 
annotated by Marqués Braga; Portugal, a Pioneer of Christianity and 
The Portuguese Pioneers, by Edgar Prestage; O Humanista Dom 
Jeronimo Osorio and Da poesia medieval portuguesa, by Aubrey F. G. 
Bell; Ligdes da literatura portuguesa, by Manuel Rodrigues Lapa; 
Um Passo do “Cantar de Mio Cid” and Reflexos filolégicos, by Silva 
Correia ; Ligdes sobre a cultura e a literatura protuguesa, by Hernani 
Antonio Cidade; and Scenas de um ano da minha vida, essays by A. 
Herculano, with a good preface by the editor, Vitorino Nemésio. 

Many excellent Camoensian studies were published in 1934, also 
the following titles of especial interest: Depois de Ega de Queiroz 
(1900-1933), ensaio sobre a literatura portuguesa contemporénea, 
by Fidelino de Figueiredo; Oceano Atléntico, volume of unusual 
poems by Rebelo de Bettencourt ; The Jungle, in English translation, 
by Ferreira da Costa; A caravela portuguesa, by Quirino da Fonseca ; 
Ligées de literatura portuguesa, época medieval, by Rodrigues Lapa; 
and two studies on the poet Antero de Quental: Ensaios by A. Sérgio 
and Antero by Sant’Anna Dionisio. 

Among outstanding works of 1935 are these: Histéria de Portu- 
gal, Volume I, to be followed by four more, by Luiz Gonzaga de 
Azeveda ; Biblioteca lusitana histérica, critica e cronolégica, Lisboa, 
1741-59, by Diogo Barbosa Machado (1682-1772), in a new edition 
of four volumes by Bento José de Sousa Farinha; Antero de Quental 
e aidéa da morte, by A. Beau; Antero de Quental e a filosofia de Hart- 
mann, by Joaquim de Carvalho; Pyrene; ponto de vista para uma 
introducc¢do a histéria comparada das literaturas portuguesa e espa- 
nhola, another scholarly tome by Fidelino de Figueiredo; Novos es- 
tudos filoséficos e criticos, by A. Pimenta; and Castilho. Alguns 
aspectos vivos da sua obra, by Castelo Branco Chaves. 

A few 1936 titles are: Histéria da litteratura portuguesa, by Agos- 
tinho Fortes and Albino Forjaz de Sampaio; the Portuguese trans- 
lation of Luiz de Camées, by Aubrey F. G. Bell; Problemas de ética 
do pensamento: O dever dos intelectuais, by Fidelino de Figueiredo ; 
Etnografia portuguesa, by José Leite de Vasconcellos ; O pensamento 
inglés em Portugal na Idade-Média, by Luis Saavedra Machado; and 
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Poesias escolhidas, by Joao Cabral do Nascimento, who combines 
harmoniously intellectualism and lyricism. 

The literary output of 1937 shows an ever increasing number of 
scholarly works, and at the same time many works of originality and 
inspiration. A few are: Portugal e Marrocos no século XVIII, by 
Francisco D’Assis Oliveira Martins ; S. Banaboido anacoreta e martir, 
by Aquilino Ribeiro; Rei D. Deniz and Vasco da Gama, by Mario 
Gongalves Viana; Fatima, by Antero de Figueiredo; Anthologia mo- 
derna, by Manuel Anselmo ; /ndicios de oiro, verses of rare originality 
and intensity, by Mario de Sa-Carneiro; Pdtria eleita, sonnets by 
José Trépa; Esparsos, poems by Ludovina Frias de Matos; and Con- 
tribuigdo portuguesa para a literatura universal, by Joao da Provi- 
déncia Sousa Costa. 

The establishment of research centers such as the Centro de Es- 
tudos Filologicos, in 1932, and the founding of several new scholarly 
journals in the last few years, furnish proper vehicles for real re- 
search and facilitate the dissemination of the increasing number of 
learned, inspired literary productions of Portugal of the present day. 

Me issa A. CILLEY 
Acnes Scott CoLLEcE 


Ausrey F, G. Bett 
MANIQUE Do Baixo, PorTUGAL 








WHY TEACH THEM FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


Why teach our children music and art? It is a waste of time. Why 
teach them foreign languages? They will never have occasion to use 
them. With myopic pertinacity the educational experts and curricu- 
lum makers are only too ready to discard every branch of learning 
whose immediate utilitarian values are not obtrusive, or which does 
not make a strong appeal to the child. Mr. Dooley once remarked, “It 
doesn’t matter what you teach a child just so he doesn’t like it.” Now 
the dictum seems to be: “It doesn’t matter what you teach a child 
as long as he likes it.”” Unfortunately, the protagonists of the child- 
purposing and of the child-centered school fail to realize that if the 
interests of children were to be accepted consistently as the basis of 
the educational process, we should secure the behavior of monkeys 
rather than that of human beings. 

As teachers of foreign languages we reaffirm our faith in the 
humanities and in the genuine worth of our subject. We need not 
apologize for it; there is nothing more important than language. 
Speech distinguishes man from the animals; it is basic to all civiliza- 
tion, all culture, all creative thinking. According to all religions it is 
a divine gift. 

As educators, we believe implicitly in the importance of foreign 
languages for our children. With the exception of English, we believe 
no academic subject is more important. It can be correlated splendidly 
with every other subject and especially with English. We believe that 
with its many facets a foreign language, if properly taught, offers 
more culturally and spiritually than any other secondary school sub- 
ject. 

Let us then gather strength and courage here, so that we may go 
forth with renewed enthusiasm and deepened faith, to pass on to the 
rising generation some of the riches of human culture and to do our 
part to keep burning in this dark world the divine flame of humanism. 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
New Yorxk 
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GUIDE TO BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF SPANISH 
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I. UNIVERSAL OR NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
. Courtney, WiLt1aM P. A Register of National Bibliographies. 
3 vols. London, 1905-12. 
See Vols. 2, 3, under “Spain.” 
. Gopet, MARCEL, and Joris Vorstius. Index Bibliographicus. 


2d ed. (1st 1925) revised and enlarged. Berlin-Leipzig, W. de 
Gruyter, 1931. 


Valuable world list of current bibliographical journals, described 
and classified according to character and country. 


. Josepuson, G. S. A. Bibliographies of Bibliographies. 2d ed. 
Chicago, 1931. 


Classifies and describes 157 titles. Not very helpful. 


. Minto, Joun. Reference Books. London, 1929; Supplement, 
1931. 


Descriptive, selected lists. 


. Munce, Isapore GILBERT. Guide to Reference Books. 6th ed. 
Chicago, 1936. 


“Spain,” pp. 409-11, and elsewhere. 
. Peppre, Rosert A. National Bibliographies: A Descriptive 


Catalogue of the Works Which Register the Books Published in 
Each Country. London, Grafton, 1912. 


. PetzHoipt, Jutius. Bibliotheca Bibliographica. Leipzig, W. 
Engelmann, 1866. 


A critical register of general bibliography, much of which is still 
standard. For bibliography of Spain, see pp. 379-90, where exact 
descriptions and criticisms are frequently fuller than in Foulché- 
Delbose’s Manuel (27). 


. Pinto, OuGa. Repertori bibliografici nasionali. Firenze, Olschki, 
1931. 


A fine, selective bibliography. 


. SCHNEIDER, GEorG. Handbuch der bibliographie. 4th ed., re- 
vised and enlarged. Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1930. 
The most valuable bibliography listed here. The theoretical 
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parts, omitted in this edition, may be found in an English transla- 
tion by Shaw (127). 


Stein, Henri. Manuel de Bibliographie Générale. (Bibliotheca 
bibliographica nova.) Paris, Picard, 1897. 


Attempted synthesis of all bibliographies published up to 1896. 
Valuable, but many errors and omissions. 


VaLLée, Lton. Bibliographies des Bibliographies. (Premiére 
partie: Catalogue des bibliographies générales et particuliéres, 
par ordre alphabétique d’auteurs ... Seconde partie : Répertoire ... 
par ordre alphabétique de matiéres.) Paris, Em. Terquem, 1883 ; 
Supplément, Paris, 1887. 


For “Spain” see index, pp. 659-60. 


Van Hoesen, Henry B., and Frank K. WALTER. Bibliogra- 


phy Enumerative and Historical. London-New York, Scribner’s, 
1928. 


For “Spain” see pp. 231-32, 482-83. 


II. BrstioGRapPuHies, INCLUDING CATALOGUES BUT EXCLUSIVE OF 


13. 


14. 


15. 


SERIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Antonio, NicoxAs. Bibliotheca hispana vetus et nova. 4 vols. 
Madrid, 1783-88. Editors: F. Pérez Bayer, T. A. Sanchez, 
and J. A. Pellizer. 

Besterman (112) says “not merely the biggest but the best na- 
tional bibliography before the eighteenth century . ... The bib- 
liographical details are remarkably full and accurate.” The first 
edition of the nova was Rome 1672; of the vetus, Rome 1696, posthu- 
mously. About 9,000 notices of authors and anonymous works, di- 
vided thus: the vetus, Vols. 1, 2, from the beginning to 1500; the 
nova, Vols. 3, 4, from 1500 to 1684. 


Basra. Catdlogo de la “Antigua Libreria Babra,” dirigida y 
publicado por Francisco Vindel. (Obras raras e importantes. 
Ilustrado con 65 facsimiles.) Barcelona, 1930. 


BettrAn, Francisco. Biblioteca bio-bibliograéfica. (Catalogo 

de una importante coleccién de Libros y Folletos espafiola y 

extranjeros.) Madrid, Libreria Espafiola y Extranjera, 1927. 
There are 3,432 titles. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Catalogue générale des livres im- 
primés: Auteurs. Paris, 1924- (150 vols. in 1938, Aachs- 
Richalt). 


British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 95 vols. 1881- 
1900; Supplement, 13 vols., 1900-1905. General Catalogue of 
Printed Books. London, 1931- (a new edition of the foregoing. 
22 vols. in 1938, A—Bost) ; Supplement to Vols. 1-3, London, 
1932. 


British Museum. Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in 
Spain and of Spanish Books Printed Elsewhere in Europe be- 
fore 1601, Now in the British Museum, by Henry Thomas. 
London, 1921. 


See Haebler (20). 


BRUNET, JACQUES CHARLES. Manuel du Libraire et de F Ama- 
teur de Livres. 5th ed. 8 vols. Paris, 1860-80. 


Many Spanish titles in a basic bibliography for French. 


. Burcer, Konrap. Die Drucker und Verleger in Spanien und 


Portugal von 1501-1536. Leipzig, 1913. 


Schneider says Burger completes bibliographies of Haebler (34) 
and H. Thomas (18) for this early period. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF. Spain and Spanish America in 
the Libraries of the University of California, A Catalogue of 
Books. 2 vols. Part I: The General and Departmental Libra- 
ries. Part Il: The Bancroft Library. Berkeley, California, 
1928-30. 


Etias DE Mo.ins, ANTONIO. Ensayo de una bibliografia de 
Espatia y América. Madrid, 1902. 

Of no great value. 
EspaNa. Vol. XXI of the Enciclopedia Espasa. Also published 
apart, Barcelona-Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1925. 


Full bibliography for everything Spanish, but difficult to use 
because of crowded fine print. 


FITzMAURICE-KELLY, JAMES. Spanish Bibliography. New 
York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1925. 


The best single bibliography, with references through 1922. See 
review by Homero Seris in RFE, XVIII (1931), 66-73. 
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32. 
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Fiores, ANGEL. Spanish Literature in English Translation. A 
Bibliographical Syllabus. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1926. 
Convenient but not complete. 
FoutcHE-Dexsosc, R. Catalogue de la bibliothéque de M. R. 
Foulché-Delbosc. Livres, Manuscrits. Paris, 1936. 
There are 1,609 titles. 


. Foutcut-Dexsosc, R., and L. Barrau-Dinico. Manuel de 


V'hispanisant. 2 vols. New York, The Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica, 1920-25. 

A bibliographical aid of the greatest value. Vol. I is for Réper- 
toires, that is, classified bibliographies of every kind, with critical 
descriptions. Vol. II lists the contents of all collections. 
GALLARDO, BARTOLOME JosE. Ensayo de una biblioteca es- 
panola de libros raros y curiosos, coord. y aument. por M. Zarco 
del Valle y J. Sancho Rayén. 4 vols. Madrid, 1863-89. 


Excellent, selective, critical bibliography for older literature. 


Garcia Peres, Dominco. Catdélogo de los autores portugueses 
que escribieron en castellano. Madrid, 1890. 

Garcia Rico. Biblioteca Hispaénica. Catélogo de libros espaioles 
... Madrid, 1916: 23,280 titles ; Suplemento, 1920: Nos. 23, 281- 
35, 768. 


Various other catalogues, 1903-. 


GrAssE, JOHANN GEORG THEODOR. Trésor de livres rares et 
précieux. 7 vols. Dresden, 1859-69. 


Based on Brunet but includes more German books. A facsimile 
reprint, Paris, Welter, 1900-1901, 8 vols. 


GrisMER, R. L., J. E. Leprne, and R. H. Otmstep. A Bibliog- 


raphy of Articles on Spanish Literature. Minneapolis, Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1933. 


GrisMER, R. L. A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the 
Literatures of Spain and Spanish-America. Minneapolis, Perrine 
Publishing Co., 1935. 


This and reference above are two excellent compilations that 
should be combined. Complete index. 


. HaEeBLer, Konrap. Bibliografia ibérica del siglo XV. Enumer- 
acién de todos los libros impresos en Espaia y Portugal. 2 vols. 
La Haya-Leipzig, 1903-17. 
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Collected notices of all incunabula mentioned anywhere, alpha- 
betically arranged by authors or titles of anonymous works. Long, 
careful descriptions. Chronological index of printers and books 
published by them. To be used with Burger (20), Penney (46), 
and Thomas (18). 


Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish, by W. T. 
Entwistle, W. C. Atkinson, and E. A. Peers (E. A. Peers, Edi- 
tor) London, Methuen, 1938. 


Includes selected bibliography. 


. HANSSLER, WiLi1aM. A Handy Bibliographical Guide... . 


for the Use of Students and Teachers of Spanish. St. Louis, 
C. Witter, 1915. 


Much still of value in spite of date. 


Hereptia. Catalogue de la bibliotheque de M. Ricardo Heredia, 
comte de Benhavis. 4 parts. Paris, 1891-94. 


For index see Molina Navarro (43). 


. Hrpatco, Dionis1o. Diccionario general de bibliografia es- 


paiiola. 7 vols. and Suplemento. Madrid, Escuelas Pias, 1862-81. 

Vols. 1-5 alphabetically arranged by first word of title. Vol. 6, 
authors with alphabetical list of works. Vol. 7, index by subject. 
Up to 1800 not complete ; practically complete for nineteenth century. 


Jones, Wituis K. “Spanish Literature for English Readers, a 
Bibliography,” Bulletin of Bibliography, XIV, 96-99, 125-127, 
152-153, 172-174. Boston, F. W. Faxon, 1931-32. 

Includes examples of translations from foremost Spanish writers. 


Omits works of minor early writers and less important volumes by 
prolific authors. 


. KaYSERLING, MEYER. Biblioteca espaiola-portugueza-judaica. 


Strassburg, 1890. 


Maccs Bros. Books Printed in Spain and Spanish Books 
Printed in Other Countries. London, Maggs Bros., 1927. 
There are 1,358 titles, and prices. 


Maccs Bros. Seventy-five Spanish and Portuguese Books, 
1481-1764. London, Maggs Bros., 1934. 


MOoLinA NAvARRO, GABRIEL. Indice para facilitar el manejo y 
consulta de los Catdélogos de Salvé y Heredia. Madrid, 1913. 
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Ricardo Heredia bought of Pedro Salva’s son the library formed 
by his father and grandfather, and increased it from 4,070 titles, 
Catélogo de Salvé (48), to 8,304, Catalogue de Heredia (37). 


MULERTT, WERNER. Anleitung und Hilfsmittel zum Studium 
des Spanischen. Halle, Niemeyer, 1922. 

Strong in German texts and studies. 
Patau y Dutcet, Antonio. Manual del librero hispano-ameri- 
cano. 7 vols. Barcelona, 1923-27. 


Basic reference book, comparable to Brunet for French. 


. Penney, Ciara L. List of Books Printed before 1601 in the 


Library of the Hispanic Society of America. New York, The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1929. 


Penney, Ciara L. List of Books Printed 1601-1700 in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society of America. New York, The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1938. 


Includes checklist of printing sites and printers of Hispanic 


books 1648-1700. 


. SatvA y MALLEN, PEepRo. Catdélogo de la biblioteca de Salvé. 


2 vols. Valencia, 1872. 


Catalogue of the choice library of 4,070 titles collected by Vicente 
and Pedro Salva, classified and carefully described by Pedro Salva. 
To be used with Palau (45). See Molina Navarro (43). 


SatvA, VincENT. A Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese 
Books. 2 vols. London, 1826-29. 


Valuable catalogue of a Spanish book-seller living in London. 
Includes Spanish and Portuguese works written and out of Spanish 
peninsula. Vol. I has 2,317 titles; Vol. II, 4,253. Other catalogues 
in Spanish or French issued by Paris shop of Salva, 1831-47. 


. SERRANO Y SANZ, MANUEL. Apuntes para una biblioteca de 


escritoras espatiolas desde el ato 1401 al 1833. 2 vols. Madrid, 
1903-5. 


Extensive selections and tables of contents. 


Sousa VITERBO, Francisco. A Litteratura Hespanhola em 
Portugal. Lisboa, Imprensa Nacional, 1915. 


Sturcis, Cony. “Suggestive Bibliography for Spanish Teach- 
ers,” Hispania, XIII (1930), 35-54. 
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VaGanay, Hucues. “Bibliographie hispanique extra-pénin- 
sulaire. Seiziéme et dix-septiéme siécles,” Revue Hispanique, 
XLII (1918), 1-304. 


There are 1,198 titles, largely references to Latin works written 
by Spaniards and printed abroad. 


VINDEL, Francisco. Manual del Biblidfilo hispano-americano 
(1475-1850). 10 vols. and Index and fifteenth-century sup- 
plement. Madrid, 1930-33. 


Reproduces over 4,000 title pages, with brief bibliographical de- 
scription. Use with Palau (45). 


VINDEL, Pepro. Bibliografia gréfica. Reproduccién en facsimil 
de portadas, retratos, colofones y otras curiosidades utiles a los 
biblidfilos, que se hallan en obras tinicas y libros preciosos o 
raros. 2 vols. Madrid, 1910. 


Contains 1,224 reproductions from works down to 1800. 


VINDEL, PEepRo. Catdlogo de libros escogidos ... Madrid, 1913. 
Has 3,456 titles, with 128 facsimiles. A number of other cata- 


logues were published by Vindel, 1894-. 
ViNaza, CONDE DE LA. Biblioteca histérica de filologia cas- 
tellana. 2 vols. Madrid, Tello, 1893. 

Books on language, grammar, lexicography, etc., with long ex- 
tracts. Valuable. 


Wuitney, JAMES Lyman. Catalogue of the Spanish Library 
and of the Portuguese Books Bequeathed by George Ticknor to 
the Boston Public Library. Boston, 1879. 


III, SERIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES, EXCLUSIVE OF JOURNALS 
Archivo bibliogréfico hispano-americano. 22 vols. Madrid, Li- 
breria V. Suarez, 1909-32. 


. Monthly. Yearly index of authors. Not absolutely complete, but 
has the most important titles for Spain and Hispano-America. 


. Bibliografia espaiola. Madrid, 1870-73. 


Followed by Boletin de la libreria espaiiola. 


Bibliografia espafiola. 22 vols. Madrid, 1901-22. 
Monthly. Very useful. Has yearly author and subject index. 
Lists books in trade in Madrid. 
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62. Bibliografia general espaiola e hispano-americana. Madrid, 


65. 


67. 


1923-34. 


Monthly. This, with preceding, attempts to list all books pub- 
lished in Spain since 1901. Barcelona included beginning with this 
publication. Alphabetized by author, monthly index of subject. No 
yearly index. 


. Bibliédgrafo espaol y estrangero. 3 vols. Madrid, 1857-59. 


D. Hidalgo and Carlos Bailly-Bailliere, Editors. 
Fortnightly. Followed by Boletin bibliogréfico espatol, 1860-68. 


. Bibliographie hispanique. 13 vols. New York, The Hispanic 


Society of America, 1905-17. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Editor. 


Important annual bibliography of books and articles on language, 
literature, history of Spain, Portugal and Hispano-America. 


The Bibliographic Index. A Cumulative Bibliography of Bib- 
liographies. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., March 1938-, quar- 
terly. 


A new publication, which will probably devote an increasing 
amount of space to Spanish. 


. Boletin bibliografico espaol. 9 vols. Madrid, Escuelas Pias, 


1860-68. 


Founded by D. Hidalgo. Fortnightly. Alphabetized by authors; 
annual index. Followed by Bibliografia espaiiola, 1870-73. 


Boletin bibliogréfico espaol. 3 vols. Madrid, 1897-99. B. M. 
Almonacid y Cuenca, Editor. 


Each volume has indexes. Considered by Foulché-Delbosc the 
best bibliography ever published in Spain. 


Boletin bibliograéfico espaiol y estranjero. 11 vols. D. Hidalgo, 
Madrid, 1840-51. 


Fortnightly. Included books, pamphlets, periodicals, indexes, etc. 
Hidalgo incorporated it in Diccionario General. Hidalgo followed 
it by Bibliégrafo espatiol y estrangero, 1857-59, which included 
works published between 1851 and 1857. 


Boletin de bibliotecas y bibliografia. Madrid, 1934-. 


Published by Seminario de Biblioteconomia de la Universidad, 


and is the organ of the Asociacién de Bibliotecarios y Biblidfilos de 
Espafia. 
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Boletin de la libreria espatiola. 36 vols. Madrid, M. Murillo, 
July 1873—May 1909. 


Monthly. Arranged alphabetically by authors with yearly index. 
Valuable, especially for period before Bibliografia espaola, 1901-, 
in spite of gaps in Catalan and Colonial titles. 

Boletin mensual de la libreria espaiola. Madrid, Casa del libro, 
1927-. 


A monthly supplement to Bibliografia general espatiola e hispano- 
americana, which classifies titles of Bibliografia according to subject 
matter. 

Catdélogo general de la libreria espaiola e hispano-americana. 
Ajfios 1901-30. Autores. Cémaras oficiales del libro de Madrid 
y de Barcelona, 3 vols. Published to date, A~M, 1932-35. 
Garcia, Metcuor. Boletin bibliografico de obras de ocasién, 
antiguas y modernas. Libreria de M. Garcia. Madrid. 

Bookseller’s monthly. 
Garcia Rico. La libreria, boletin bibliografico de algunas obras 
antiguas y modernas. Madrid, 1908-. 

Bookseller’s monthly. 
Indice de libros. Madrid, 1928-. 

Monthly systematic list. 

El libro. Revista bibliograéfico. Vol. I. New York, Oct. 1930. 
New International Y ear Book. New York—London, 1907-. 


Excellent selective bibliography for Spanish (1913-) and Span- 
ish-American literature (1927—), with comments by Professor John 
D. Fitzgerald. 

Revista de libros. Boletin mensual de bibliografia espaiola e 
hispano-americana. 12 vols. Madrid, 1913-20. 


Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the United States and 
Canada. W. Gregory, Editor. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 
1927 ; with Supplements to 1932. 


Lists all periodicals with libraries where they are to be found. 


. The Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. Yearly since 


Vol. I (for year ending June 30, 1930). Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 


Excellent bibliography arranged in chapters with authors in body 
of text and titles in footnotes, an economical but unhandy arrange- 
ment. 
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IV. JouRNALS CONTAINING BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REVIEWS 


At-Anpatus. Revista de las Escuelas de Estudios Arabes de 
Madrid y Granada, Madrid, 1933-, semi-annually. 

Arabic material connected with Spain. Latest received April 
1936. 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
Brunswick-Berlin, 1846-, quarterly. 


Known as Herrig’s Archiv. Good current bibliography and re- 
views. 


. Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. Santander, 1919-, 


bi-monthly. 


Boletin de la (Real) Academia Espaiiola, Madrid, 1914-, 5 
numbers per year. 


Literary. Contains title list of new books. Latest received March 
1936. 


. Boletin de la (Real) Academia de la Historia. Madrid, 1877-, 


bi-monthly. 
Index in Vols. 25 and 50. 


Books Abroad: An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books. Norman, Oklahoma, 1927-, quarterly. Roy 
Temple House, Editor. 


Expanded beginning with 1934. Excellent Spanish section, with 
occasional short Spanish articles. 


Bulletin hispanique. Bordeaux, 1899-, quarterly. 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies. Liverpool, 1923-, quarterly. E. 
Allison Peers, Editor. 


Largely pedagogical, with reviews and political news letters from 
Spain. 


. La Gaceta Literaria Ibero-americana-internacional. Letras, arte, 


ciencia, E. Giménez Caballero, Editor. Madrid, 1927-, fort- 
nightly. 


Contains a “Bibliografia de la quincena,” by A. Millares and 
J. Artiles. 


. Hispania. 5 vols. Paris, Institut d’Etudes Hispaniques de 
l’Université de Paris, 1918-22, quarterly. 
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Hispania. Stanford University, 1918-, quarterly, then oftener. 


Formerly pedagogic, recently including more literary articles and 
reviews. 


. Hispanic Review. Philadelphia, 1933-, quarterly. 


Leading Hispanic journal in English, limited to short articles 
and reviews. 


Indice literario. Madrid, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, June 
1932-, 10 numbers yearly. Pedro Salinas, Editor. 
Reviews of current publications. 


Kritisches Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen 
Philologie. 13 vols. Munich-Leipzig, 1890-1912, quarterly. 
Latest published Erlangen, 1915. K. Vollmuller, Editor. 


Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie. Heil- 
bronn-Leipzig, 1880-, bimonthly. 
Good current bibliography and reviews. 


. Modern Language Journal. New York—Chicago, 1916-, monthly 


October—May. 
Mainly pedagogic. Brief reviews, especially of textbooks. 


Modern Language Notes. Baltimore, Maryland, 1886-, monthly 
November—June. 


Modern Language Review. Cambridge, England, Oct. 1905-, 
quarterly. Edited by W. J. Entwistle and others. 


Excellent reviews. Index pp. 1-10, 11-20, 21-30. 


. La prensa ibero-americana, Buenos Aires, 1932, 1933, 1934. 


Published with La Revista Americana de Buenos Aires. 


Gives alphabetical list of all periodicals and reviews now pub- 
lished in Hispano-America and Spain, with place, director, year 
founded, etc. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
Baltimore, etc., 1884—, quarterly. 


Usually one volume a year devoted to Romance studies. Impor- 


tant annual bibliography of American studies. Index 1884-1935, 
Menasha, 1936. 


Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos. Madrid, 1871-1931, 
monthly. 


Several gaps. 
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Revista de la biblioteca, archivo y museo. Madrid, 1924-, quar- 
terly. 

Each number has a “Bibliografia madrilefia.” Latest received 
1935. 


Revista critica Hispano-Americana, Published by Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin. 5 vols. Madrid, 1915-19. 


Revista de Estudios Hispdénicos. 2 vols. New York & Porto Rico 
University, 1928-29. 


Revista de filologia espaiola. Madrid, 1914-, quarterly. R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Editor. 


Largely philological, with complete current bibliographies on all 
subjects pertaining to Spanish studies. Latest received January 1937. 


Revista hispaénica moderna. Boletin del Instituto de las Espaias. 
New York, Columbia University, 1934—, quarterly. 

Contains the most complete Spanish-American bibliography of 
current publications, also Spanish articles and special bibliographies. 
Revue Hispanique. 81 vols. Paris-New York, 1894-1933, quar- 
terly. 


Organ of Foulché-Delbosc during his lifetime. Index to Vols. 
1-50. Contains long monographs and special bibliographies. The 
Hispanic Review with more limited space is taking the place of the 
Revue Hispanique. 


The Romanic Review. New York, 1910-, quarterly. 


Romanische Forschungen. Erlangen, 1885-—, two or three times 
a year. 


Long important articles. Reviews. 
The Spanish Review. New York, Columbia University, 1934-, 


March and November. Barbara Matulka, 1934-36; Joseph P. 
Barlow, 1936-—, Editors. 


Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. Halle, 1877-, six times a 
year. 


Also publishes the most complete bibliography of Romance lan- 
guages and literature, carefully classified with reviews listed. Latest 
is Bibliographie, 1927-35; Supplementhefte, Vols. XLVII-LV. 
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V. MISCELLANEOUS 


(Bibliographical theory, methods, style, libraries, theses, 
book lists, bookmaking, etc.) 


BESTERMAN, THEODORE. The Beginnings of Systematic Bibli- 
ography. London, Oxford University Press, 1935. 

On pages 43-44, author describes the first Spanish bibliographies : 

(1) Catalogus clarorum Hispaniae scriptorum, Moguntiae, 1607, by 
Valerius Andreas; (2) Hispaniae bibliotheca seu De academiis ac 
bibliothecis, Francofurti, 1608, by A[ndreas] S[chott] Peregrinus; 
(3) Bibliotheca Hispana of Nicolaus Antonius (13). 
BurtTON, MARGARET, and Marion E. Vossurcu. A Bibliog- 
raphy of Librarianship. Classified and Annotated Guide to the 
Library Literature of the World (Excluding Slavonic and Ori- 
ental Languages.) London, The Library Association, 1934. 

A number of references on Spanish libraries, location, manage- 
ment, etc. 
Cuicaco, University or. A Manual of Style Containing 
Typographical Rules Governing the Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Together with Specimens of Type Used at the 
University of Chicago Press. 10th ed., 1937. 

A valuable help to any scholar. 


Diez y Lozana, BALDOMERO. Bibliotecas Espaiiolas. In his 
Curso de bibliologia, 1925, pp. 216-44. 

An account of the main national and university libraries in Spain: 
founding, chief collections, catalogues, etc. 
DoyLe, Henry Grattan. “Doctors’ Degrees in Modern Lan- 
guages,” Modern Language Journal, for year 1925-26, XI 
(1926), 38-41; 1926-27, XII (1927), 36-39; 1927-28, XIII 
(1928), 28-30; 1928-29, XIV (1929), 37-39; 1929-30, XXI 
(1937), 279-82 ; 1930-31, XXI (1937), 347-50; 1931-32, XXII 
(1938), 297-300; 1932-33, XXII (1938), 372-75; 1933-34, 
XXII (1938), 456-59, 547; 1934-35, XX (1936), 37-41, 429- 
30; 1935-36, XXI (1936), 55-60, XXII, 547; 1936-37, XXII 
(1937), 215-20. 


EsDAILE, ARUNDELL J. K. A Student's Manual of Bibliography. 
2d ed. London, Allen & Unwin, 1932. Illustrated. 
Esdaile, McKerrow (121), and Van Hoesen (129) supplement 


each other. McKerrow is the most thorough on printing, book- 
making, bibliography, etc. 
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125. 
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Giicurist, Donatp B. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities 1933-34 [-1938]. New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1934-. 


Published yearly. See also Doyle (116), Merrill (122), Palfrey 
(126), also Work in Progress (131). 
Handbook of the Hispanic Society of America. Museum and 
Library Collections. New York, 1938. 

Section XII, “Manuscripts and Books,” by Clara L. Penney, 
contains many reproductions and much bibliographical information. 


LyeL., James P. R. Early Book Illustration in Spain. London, 
1926. 


For fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
McKerrow, R. B. Introduction to Bibliography for Literary 


Students. Oxford, Clarendon Press, corrected edition, 1928. 
(Illustrated. ) 


See Esdaile (117). 
MERRILL, Ray Marcu. American Doctoral Dissertations in 


the Romance Field 1876-1926. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1927. 


See under Gilchrist (118). 
MouRHARDT, Foster E. A List of Books for Junior College 


Libraries. Chicago, American Library Association, 1937. Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 


Mohrhardt and Shaw (128) have Spanish sections. 
MorizeE, ANDRE. Problems and Methods of Literary History 


with Special Reference to Modern French Literature: A Guide 
for Graduate Students. Boston-New York, Ginn & Co., 1922. 


Valuable for any field. 


Oxtver, THomas E. The Modern Language Teacher's Hand- 
book. Boston, D. C. Heath, 1935. 


Valuable for bibliography on great variety of subjects. 


PALFREY, THOMAS R., and Henry E. CoLeman, Jr. Guide to 
Bibliographies of Theses: United States and Canada. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1936. 











127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 
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SCHNEIDER, GEORG. Theory and History of Bibliography 

(translated by Ralph Robert Shaw from the 3d ed. of the Hand- 

buch der bibliographie). New York, Columbia University, 1934. 
See Schneider (9). 


SHaw, Cuartes B. A List of Books for College Libraries. Ap- 
proximately 14,000 Titles Selected on the Recommendation of 
200 College Teachers, Librarians and Other Advisers. Prepared 
for Carnegie Corporation of America. 2d prelim. ed., Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1931. 

See Mohrhardt (123). 
Van Hoesen, Henry B., and Frank K. WALTER. (See Van 
Hoesen [12].) 
VINDEL, Francisco. Catélogo descriptivo de Ex Libris His- 
pano-Americanos (1588-1900). Madrid, 1929. 

Description of 686 bookplates with 403 reproductions. 
W ork in Progress in the Modern Humanities. Edited by James 


M. Osborn. Cambridge, England, Modern Humanities Research 
Association, May 1938, Bulletin 16 A. 


First number of “an annual list of research in hand,” which is 
to be published each year for five years, when a decision will be 
made as to its future. 


J. N. Lincotn 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














HALLAZGO DE UN REGALO DESCONOCIDO DE 
DOMINGO DEL MONTE A JOSE MARIA HEREDIA 


En un lote de libros que compré al por mayor en México sin 
examinarlos, hallé uno cuya lomera decia Poesias cubanas. Llevaba 
ademas un rotulo de papel moreno, “Vega,” escrito con tinta. Era un 
tomito del tamafio de 14% por 10 centimetros, encuadernacion chagrin 
coloreada con filetes en oro y adornos al hierro en seco, bastante lujosa 
para aquellos tiempos. 

; Cual era mi sorpresa, al abrir el libro, leer la dedicatoria! 


Para José M* Heredia 
su amigo 
D° del Monte 
Habana 24 de abril de 1836 


La portada habia sido hecha a mano en tinta mas negra que la de 
la dedicatoria: Rimas / Americanas / Habana. / M.DCCC.XXXV. 

El contenido del tomito encuadernado consta de tres publicaciones 
todas del mismo formato pero impresas con tipografia distinta. A la 
primera le falta portada impresa pero es facil adivinar que llevaba el 
mismo titulo que la hecha a mano pues sigue un Prologo firmado por 
Ignacio Herrera Davila que dice asi: “me he dedicado a recojer y 
publicar una coleccién de Rimas Americanas. Este primer tomo con- 
tiene los versos de D. Ventura de la Vega, poeta nacido en Buenos 
Aires, residente en la corte de Madrid, donde se ha educado, por lo 
cual se le nota menos colorido local, y donde han recibido los mayores 
aplausos tanto sus composiciones liricas, como dramaticas: los de 
D. José Policarpo Valdés, en quien se advierte naturalidad y gracia en 
el manejo de los versos menores: los del Br. Almodovar, inventor de 
los Romances Cubanos, y los de D. Félix Tanco, hijos de una imagi- 
nacion ardiente y americana.” 

Las poesias de los tres ultimos autores llevan su propia portada 
y rezan asi: 

Potsias / de / Don José Policarpo Valdés. / Nacié en la Habana 
el afio de / 1807. 

Poesias / del / Br. D. Toribio Sanchez de Almodovar. / Nacié en 
la Habana el afio de / 1804. (El nombre es el seudénimo de Domingo 
del Monte.) 
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Poesias / de / Don Félix Tanco y Bosmeniel / Nacié en Santa Fe 
de Bogota en Noviembre / de 1797, y se educé en la / Habana. 

Hay indice general y al fin de la ultima poesia en pagina 165 se lee 
“Fin del primer tomo.” 

Las otras dos publicaciones llevan portada propia: 

Aureola poética / al Sefior / D. Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, / 
por / Las Musas del Almendares. / (vifieta, rosa musgo con mata) / 
Habana. / Imprenta del Gobierno por su Magestad / = / 1834. 

Hay 70 paginas. 

Poesias / del Bachiller / Alfonso de Maldonado / Habana. / Im- 
prenta del Gobierno por S.M. / 1834. 

Hay indice de las 104 paginas y una fe de erratas. En la portada 
se ve escrita bajo “Alfonso de Maldonado” la explicacion : 

“D." Ramon de Palma / joven de 20 afios, habanero.” Como nota 
a la poesia de este autor A la partida de Deliso ha sido escrita: 

“D.® Man.' Garay Heredia, al irse ai Norte de América en 1831” 
(pagina 73). En pagina 89 bajo el titulo La Plegaria esta escrito: 
“En tiempo del Colerv.” 

En la Aureola Poética, pagina 50, bajo el nombre del autor Gabriel 
de la Concepcién Valdés se ve escrito “mulato de condicion, y peine- 
tero de oficio.” 

La tinta usada en todas estas explicaciones tiene un color algo 
moreno, igual a la de la dedicatoria; la letra también es muy seme- 
jante. Es facil creer que las notas son de la mano misma de Del 
Monte. 

Otra cosa que llama mucho la atenciOn consta de unos versos 
escritos a mano en el romance 1V, La Patria, paginas 79-80 de las 
poesias de Toribio Sanchez de Almodovar. La tinta es mas negra y la 
letra completamente diferente. Los versos fueron escritos en espacios 
que parecen haberse la imprenta dejado en blanco para el caso. Claro 
es que el autor no queria que la censura los leyera. 

Hablando Chacon y Calvo? de las poesias de Del Monte da el afio 
de 1833 como la fecha de la publicacion de las Rimas Americanas de 
Herrera Davila y dice: “El Romance a La Patria expresé sus anhelos 
abolicionistas. La censura ordeno la supresién en las Rimas Ameri- 
canas de los siguientes versos del romance que el autor escribid después 
en el ejemplar de su propiedad : 


1 Las cien mejores poesias cubanas, p. 59. 
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Que nunca escuchar yo pude 
Sin que hirviese en ira el alma 
E! barbaro, atroz chasquido 
De latigo en carne esclava. 


El romance sigue con un cuarteto impreso : 


Solo el sudor de mi frente 
libre, enhiesta, muy honrada, 
de mis sembrados los surcos 
rego con sus gotas santas ... 


Luego se escribid: 


Y mas preferi orgulloso 
pobre vivir, mas sin mancha, 
que no en opulencia infame 
a precio infame comprada.” 


El sefior Chacon y Calvo no hace mencion de este cuarteto. Prob- 
ablemente se hallara en “el ejemplar de su [del Monte] propiedad.” 
Pero, ;cémo sabe el critico que la censura ordené la supresién de los 
versos? 3 No es igualmente posible que Del Monte, sabiendo muy bien 
lo peligroso que era publicar versos con tales sentimientos hubiera 
mandado a la imprenta que dejase blancos en donde pudiera escribir 
después ? 

La fecha de la dedicatoria llama mucho la atencién, 24 de abril 
de 1836. La Cronologia herediana de Francisco Gonzalez del Valle 
da el primero de abril de 1836 como fecha de la famosa carta de 
Heredia al capitan general Miguel Tacon pidiendo permiso para 
volver a Cuba. ;Creyé Del Monte que Heredia llegara pronto e hizo 
preparar el regalo para el caso? Heredia lleg6 a La Habana la primera 
semana de noviembre, recibiendo autorizacion para desembarcar el 
dia cinco. ; Cuando le fué presentado el regalo? Seguin yo he podido 
comprobar, no consta mencién alguna de él en la correspondencia 
publicada de Heredia ni de Del Monte. 

ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














FICTION IN ENGLISH WITH A SSP ANE 
AMERICAN LOCALE 


This selected list of fiction in English with a setting in some part 
of Hispanic-America is designed | as a guide for teachers and libra- 
rians who may want to know what has been published in this line, 
and to check their collection as to holdings. Growing interest in all 
matters concerning the Americas to the south will no doubt lead to 
increased use of such fiction. 

While not highly selective, this compilation does not include every 
possible title: those giving little attention to the locale or milieu were 
omitted, and emphasis has been given to books published since 1927 
as the Sturgis bibliography’ ends at that date. 

Annotations are descriptive rather than critical. The compiler 
does not pretend to know each book well enough to judge its literary 
merit. Examples of many types of novels are included, from the 
mystery-thriller, Death Rides the Mesa, to the poetic fantasy, Green 
Mansions. This was done with the hope that teachers or librarians 
using the list might find some title suitable as a suggestion for readers 
of varying background and ability. Books recommended for first 
consideration are starred. 

All translations from Spanish and Portuguese known to the com- 
piler are included. Besides the regular bibliographical data of pub- 
lisher, date, and number of pages, these entries give (1) original 
title, in parentheses, if it is different from the English one, (2) origi- 
nal date of publication, (3) translator. 

With one or two exceptions which are noted in the entry, every 
book listed was published in the United States by well-known Ameri- 
can firms. Price is not given (most novels cost about $2.50), as 
anyone planning to order from this list will prefer to check this item 
for themselves, and some of the books may be out of print. 

Arrangement is alphabetical by country and by author; the Cen- 
tral American countries are grouped together, and books difficult to 
place under one country in South America are grouped under a gen- 
eral heading: South America. 


ARGENTINA 
Crort-Cooxe, Rupert. Picaro. Dodd, Mead, 1934, 288 p. 


A Barcelona waif who emigrates to Buenos Aires becomes, through 
shrewdness and luck, a millionaire, but chooses to spend his last days as a 
beggar in Spain. 


1 Cony Sturgis, The Spanish World in English Fiction, Boston, F. N. Faxon, 
1927, 80 pages. 
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Frank, W. D. (ed.). Tales from the Argentine. Translated from the 
Spanish by Anita Brenner. Farrar & Rinehart, 1930, 268 p. 


* These seven stories by outstanding Argentine writers, dealing with life 
in their country, are considered representative. 


GAtvez, MaNueL. Holy Wednesday. (1930.) Translated from the Span- 
ish by Warre B. Wells. Appletort#Century, 1934, 208 p. 
On Holy Wednesday the most popular confessor in Buenos Aires listens 


all day to confessions; as he consoles and exhorts, no one suspects his own 
struggle to conquer desire. 


———. Nacha Regules. (1919.) Translated from the Spanish by Leo 
Ongley. Dutton, 1922, 304 p. 
Fernando Monsalvat, compassionate and idealistic, helps a woman of the 


streets to change her life. She disappears, fearing her influence on him, but 
returns to marry him when he is ill and poor. 


*GUrrALpes, Ricarpo. Don Segundo Sombra. (1926.) Translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. Farrar & Rinehart, 1935, 270 p. 

The wandering life of the cowboys on the pampas is told by a boy who 

rides with his famous hero, Don Segundo, a skillful, adventurous gaucho. 


Growing up under the expert tutelage of the master, the lad sees roundups, 
horse races, cock fights. 


Hesse, M. R. Doctor Morath. Translated from the German by Edward 
Crankshaw. Houghton, Mifflin, 1936, 414 p. 
The career of a young German doctor during the six years he spent in a 
hospital in Buenos Aires. 
Hupson, W. H. The Purple Land. (1885.) Dutton, 1930, 368 p. 


An adventurous Englishman, who kidnaps and marries an Argentine girl, 
leaves her to seek his fortune on the plains of Uruguay and Argentina. Vigo- 
rous pictures of landscape, people, customs. 


———.. Tales of the Pampas. Knopf, 1916, 253 p. 
Five short stories, one in verse. They contain elements of weirdness and 
the supernatural. 
MARMOL, José. Amalia. (1855.) Translated from the Spanish by M. J. 
Serrano. Dutton, 1919, 419 p. 


This love story laid in the midst of bloody scenes of the days of Rosas’ 
tyranny in Argentina is considered the first real novel of that country. 


*MartTinez, Zuviria, G. A. (Hugo Wast, pseud.). Black Valley. (1918.) 
Translated from the Spanish by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. Long- 
mans, Green, 1928, 302 p. 


When Gracian goes from school in Cordoba to Black Valley, the strange 
home of his guardian, he falls in love with a beautiful, mysterious woman 
whose tragic romance casts its shadow on Gracian. 
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————. Peach Blossom. (1911.) Translated from the Spanish by Her- 
man and Miriam Hespelt. Longmans, Green, 1929, 300 p. 
Rina, a mountain farm girl betrothed to Fabian, is betrayed by Don 
Miguel. She fails to make her own way in the city, returns to marry Fabian, 
who accepts her child but awaits a reckoning with Don Miguel. 


————. Stone Desert. (1925.) Translated from the Spanish by Louis 
Imbert and Jacques LeClercq. Longmans, Green, 1928, 302 p. 

Marcela and her family, city-bred, settle on a mountain ranch, where Mar- 

cela gradually becomes the efficient manager of the estate, and although 


fascinated by a bandit who lives near by, she marries a meek, devoted neigh- 
boring farmer. 


————. Strength of Lovers. (Lucia Miranda, 1929.) Translated from 
the Spanish by Louis Imbert and Jacques LeClercq. Longmans, Green, 
1930, 315 p. 


There is much fighting and intrigue in this historical romance of Se- 
bastian Cabot and his expedition to Argentina in 1526 in search of a pas- 
sage north of the Straits of Magellan. 


BOLIVIA 
Cotitins, NorMAN. Flames Coming out of the Top. Harper, 1938, 288 p. 
Sent to Bolivia by his London firm, a young Englishman becomes em- 
broiled in revolution, intrigue, and unconventional romance. 


HiticartH, ALAN (originally Alan Hugh Hillgarth Evans). Black 
Mountain. Knopf, 1938, 379 p. 
Patricio, young disciple of a mystical Indian priest, is sent to live among 


the whites, to learn their ways. He finds love, friendships, and promise of 
great rewards, but his master calls him back to his own people. 


BRAZIL 


ANDRADE, Mario be. Fraiilein. Translated from the Portuguese by M. R. 
Hollingsworth. Macaulay, 1933, 252 p. 
Fraiilein Elsa Schumann, governess in a modern Brazilian family, also 


follows her other “profession” of initiating young boys into the arts of love. 
National traits cleverly contrasted. 


Azevepo, ALu1z10 bE. A Brazilian Tenement. (O Cortico, 1890.) Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by Harry W. Brown. McBride, 1926, 320 p. 
Realistic picture of life in Rio’s tenement district, where the avaricious 
owner of a large tenement carries on a fierce feud with his rich neighbor. 
BerMANN, R. G. (Arnold Hollreigel, pseud.). The Forest Ship. Viking, 
1931, 284 p. 


Revolution shatters a German schoolmaster’s lifelong dream of explor- 
ing the Amazon; a globe-trotter helps the teacher regain balance by relating 
the adventures of the man who discovered the river. 
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Davis, Peter. King of the Amazon. Macaulay, 1933, 310 p. 


The adventures of Jerry McRae, who is sent from New York to find 
young Boyd, lost somewhere in the jungles of the Amazon. 


*FERREIRA DE Castro. Jungle. (A selva, 1934?) Translated from the 
Portuguese by Charles Duff. Viking, 1935, 340 p. 
Stranded in Belém, Brazil, a sensitive young European is sent up the 


Amazon with a gang of rubber-tappers. After more than a year on the 
jungle-bound plantation, he manages to get away. 


GotpBerG, Isaac (ed. and trans.). Brazilian Tales. Translated from the 
Portuguese. Four Seas Company, 1919, 149 p. 


Several stories by J. M. Machado de Assis, one each by J. Medeiros e 
Albuquerque, Coelho Netto, and Carmen Dolores. 


Graca ARANHA, José Pererra pA. Canaan. (1902.) Translated from 
the Portuguese by Mariano Joaquin Lorente. Four Seas Company, 
1920, 321 p. 

A German who goes to Brazil believing it to be the land of promise dis- 


covers to his dismay and disillusionment that it is not the Utopia he had 
expected. 


Haccarp, Puoese. Red Macaw. Scribner, 1934, 384 p. 


Life on a plantation carved out of the wilderness, presented chiefly as it 
affects the lives of the Negro slaves. Good background, painstakingly done. 


Orczy, Baroness EmMusKA (Mrs. Montague Barstow). Marivosa. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1931, 312 p. 


Adventures come thick and fast for Tim O’Clerigh when he goes to 
Brazil to make sure the reported death of his uncle is true; in the end he 
sails for Ireland with the beautiful Marivosa. 


Pritcuett, V. S. Dead Man Leading. Macmillan, 1937, 271 p. 


Romantic intrigue complicates the plot of this novel that combines the 
adventures of an expedition into the jungle with a psychological treatment 
of the hero, who comes to a tragic end. 


SeTuBAL, Pauto. Domitila. (A marqueza de Santos, 1924.) Translated 
and adapted from the Portuguese by Margaret Richardson. Coward- 
McCann, 1930, 324 p. 

This historical novel of early nineteenth-century Brazil tells the story 


of the beautiful “Pompadour of Brazil” who wanted to become empress, 
but did not succeed. 


Simson, E. A. The Farm at Paranao. Doubleday, Doran, 1935, 307 p. 


A young English girl’s trip to Brazil brings romance with the Scotch 
head of a government experiment farm; their impending marriage escapes 
tragic end because the girl has wit and humor. 
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SPINELLI, Marcos. From Jungle Roots. Covici, 1938, 452 p. 
A Brazilian who grew up on his grandfather’s ranch is educated in Eu- 
rope but returns to Brazil and the jungle as his true home. 
WILLIAMSON, T. R. Against the Jungle. Houghton, Mifflin, 1933, 227 p. 


An explorer and his young brother, searching for a scientist missing in 
the jungle, find the scientist’s son, and after many adventures, find the sci- 
entist as well. 


CALIFORNIA 
ATHERTON, GertruDE. The Splendid Idle Forties. Stokes, 1902, 390 p. 


Thirteen stories of California life just prior to and at the time of the 
United States conquest. Most of the tales are founded upon tradition; sev- 
eral are based on historical facts. 


BarRTLETT, LANriER, and Mrs. V. S. Bartietr. Adids! Morrow, 1929, 
309 p. 
Pancho Delfino, Spanish Californian, refuses to accept the fact of Yankee 


conquest and becomes an outlaw. His band of desperadoes harass the gringos 
and befriend his own people. 


*Bartiett, Mrs. V.S. Mistress of Monterey. Bobbs-Merrill, 1933, 320 p. 


The struggle between Don Pedro Fages, governor of California, and 
Eulalia, his wife, who hated the country, is told in this novel set in the late 
eighteenth century, when church and state were in conflict. 


Brasco IBANeEz, VicENTE. Queen Calafia. (1923.) Dutton, 1924, 332 p. 
A wealthy widow of California-Spanish parentage falls in love with the 
son of a former suitor, but in the end she renounces his love. 
Fierro Bianco, ANTONIO DE. The Journey of the Flame. Translated 
from the Spanish by Walter de Steiguer. Houghton, Mifflin, 1933, 
294 p. 


Juan Colorado’s account of his experiences as a member of Don Firmin 
Sanhudo’s expedition from Lower California to San Francisco in 1810. 
Fiction disguised as autobiography. 


Grecory, Jackson. Captain Cavalier. Scribner, 1927, 300 p. 


A Virginian, soldier of fortune, rescues a sefiorita from pirates off the 
California coast then in Spanish hands. He follows her into Spanish terri- 
tory and after exciting events wins her hand. 


Hamitt, Mrs. K. B. Flower of Monterey. Doubleday, Page, 1921, 341 p. 


This romance of an American girl who grows up in the house of the 
governor of Monterey during the Spanish period has a “carefully written 
historic setting.” 


HAwTHorneE, Hitpecarpe. The Secret of Rancho del Sol. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1931, 236 p. 


In Spanish California, Luis and his friend Gaspard untangle a family 


he 


SSS as 
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mystery, clearing the name of Luis’ father from scandal. Written for older 
boys. 


*Jackson, Mrs. H. M. F. H. (Helen Hunt Jackson). Ramona. (1884.) 
Little, Brown, 1932, 447 p. 

This classic tells the story of Ramona, of Scotch-Indian birth, protected 

but disliked by her foster-mother, mistress of a Spanish hacienda in Cali- 


fornia about 1850. Ramona is driven away with Allessandro, an Indian 
whom she loves, and Yankee persecution ends in tragedy. 


Kyne, P. B. Tide of Empire. Cosmopolitan, 1928, 397 p. 
The romance of an Irishman and Josepha Guerrero, daughter of an old 
Spanish family who scorned the invading Americans. 
McConviL_e, Bernarp. The Gentleman on Horseback. Lane, 1935, 
354 p. 
An unusual narrative treatment of the clash of gold-rush days with the 
life on Spanish ranchos marks this romance. 
MALVERN, Guiapys. [f Love Comes. Kendall, 1932, 310 p. 


The heroine of this story of southern California in the early nineteenth 
century is believed to be a child of the devil. The descriptions of missions 
and patriarchal life offset purple passages. 


*Morrow, Mrs. H. M. W. Beyond the Blue Sierra. Morrow, 1932, 341 p. 


Deep human interest woven around authentic historical framework dis- 
tinguishes this story of the opening of the overland trail from Mexico to 
California and the founding of San Francisco. 


O’De.t, Scotr. Woman of Spain. Houghton, Mifflin, 1934, 299 p. 
Marta Salazar and her family come from Spain in early nineteenth- 


century days to settle near San Francisco, where the girl is wooed by two 
Americans. 


Oper, Mrs. C. M. B. (Mrs. Fremont Older). Savages and Saints. Dut- 
ton, 1936, 373 p. 
“High color and living characters” are attributed to this account of the 
rebuilding of a Catholic mission in mid-nineteenth-century days. 
Ryan, Mrs. M. E. M. For the Soul of Rafael. McClurg, 1906, 378 p. 


Mount San Jacinto guards the valley which furnishes the locale of this 
romance in the days when the Spaniards called the aggressive Yankees 
“godless invaders.” Carefully done background. 


SMALL, S. H. Splendid Californians. Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 323 p. 


Misfortune in the person of Cienega, agent of Mexico, divides Hilarita 
and young De la Torre, who have grown up together, but they defeat 
Mexican aims, repulse Indian attacks, join hands and hearts at last. 


*____—.. Sword and Candle. Bobbs-Merrill, 1927, 313 p. 
Authentic materials are the basis for this story of Rivera’s struggle to 
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lead colonists from San Miguel to San Gabriel. On the grueling, perilous 
trek De la Cuesta loses his youth, and Rivera, his life. 
SPEARMAN, F. H. Carmen of the Rancho. Doubleday, Doran, 1937, 338 p. 


California at the time of the Mexican war is the setting for the romance 


of the daughter of a Spanish don and a Texas scout who had once rescued 
her from Indians. 


Stewart, G. R. East of the Giants. Holt, 1938, 478 p. 


A Boston girl elopes in 1837 to become mistress of a great ranch in 


California, living under Spanish, Mexican, and American rule. Substantial 
background. 


Waite, S. E. Folded Hills. Doubleday, Doran, 1934, 479 p. 


This sequel to Ranchero begins with Andy Burnet settled on his ranch 
with his Spanish bride, and tells of the childhood and youth of their son, Djo. 


———. Ranchero. Doubleday, Doran, 1933, 302 p. 


In a sequel to The Long Rifle, Andy Burnet crosses the mountains into 
California in 1832, wins friends and a wife among the Spanish there. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


ALLEN, M. P. Drake’s Sword. Appleton-Century, 1934, 226 p. 

In search of his grandfather’s sword, Dick goes to Panama, where he 
joins Morgan's forces in their attack on the Spanish city. Especially suitable 
for high-school level. 

Beacu, R. E. Jungle Gold. Farrar & Rinehart, 1935, 306 p. 

A handsome adventurer is the hero in this story of the founding of a 

great banana plantation in the jungles of Honduras. 
BiinpLoss, Harotp. Dark Road. Stokes, 1927, 296 p. 

Four men go into the Central American jungles in search of a rare and 

valuable gum. Three of them return from the perils of the “dark road.” 


CUNNINGHAM, Eucene. The Trail of the Macaw. Houghton, Mifflin, 
1935, 276 p. 


On a vacation in Central America, a Texas cowboy becomes involved 
in a revolution. Familiar theme done convincingly by writer who knows 
the terrain and natives. 

FERNANDEZ GUARDIA, Ricarpo. Cuentos Ticos. Translated from the 
Spanish by Gray Casement. Burrows Brothers (Cleveland), 1925 
(1st ed., 1905), 307 p. 


Eleven short stories from the pen of this Costa Rican. 


La Farce, Oriver. Sparks Fly Upward. Houghton, Mifflin, 1931, 322 p. 


The hero, a low-born mestizo reared in the family of an aristocrat, is in 
love with his patron’s young wife, in this tale with a setting of mid-nine- 
teenth-century Central America. 
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Macau.ay, Rose. Staying with Relations. Liveright, 1930, 352 p. 
While visiting relatives in Guatemala who live in what was once a Mayan 
temple, a young novelist finds that peculiar things can happen in such a re- 
mote spot on the edge of the jungle. 
McFeg, Wi1i1aM. Pilgrims of Adversity. Doubleday, Doran, 1928, 443 p. 
A Scotch engineer who sails for Central and South American ports 
becomes involved in revolution and intrigue in Costaragua, but finally es- 
capes and returns to the girl at home. 
MASEFIELD, JoHN. The Taking of the Gry. Macmillan, 1934, 193 p. 
During a civil war in a fictitious Central American republic in 1911, a 
young English sailor captures a munitions ship. 
*Nites, Barr (Rice), (Mrs. Robert Niles, Jr.). Maria Paluna. Long- 
mans, Green, 1934, 334 p. 


This is the story of the love of an Indian girl for a young Spanish 
caballero in the days of the Spanish conquest of Guatemala in the sixteenth 
century. Background well done. 


Porter, W. S. (O. Henry, pseud.). Cabbages and Kings. 1904, McClure, 
344 p. 
Atmosphere done in a satirical vein is cleverly handled in this adventure 
story in a fictitious country. 
Scoceins, C. E. Tycoon. Crowell, 1934, 354 p. 


American engineer at work on a railroad in Central America falls in love 
with the daughter of the tycoon of the region who is English but has adopted 
Spanish traditions. 

SmitH, WaALLAcE. Tiger’s Mate. Putnam, 1929, 362 p. 


Revolution and the sinister Lastro the Wolf complicate the romance of a 
Spanish girl educated in the United States and an American captain. 


TravEN, B. The Bridge in the Jungle. Knopf, 1938, 285 p. 
This simple tale of a native mother’s grief when her boy 1s lost in the 
jungle is praised for its moving, lyric style. 
WuitMan, E. S. Guilty in the Tropics. Sheridan House, 1937, 319 p. 


Realistic picture of an American engineer’s romance with a native girl 
that involves him in murder; he is saved because the natives like him. “Bril- 
liant” descriptions of the tropics. 


——. No Minor Vices. Boni, 1931, 334 p. 
Chief importance of this story of a New Yorker who first fights but later 
accepts life in the tropics is the picture of life on a banana plantation. 


CHILE 


*Biest GANA, ALBERTO. Martin Rivas. (1862.) Translated from the 
Spanish by Mrs. Charles Whitham. Knopf, 1918, 431 p. 


These adventures of a country boy who comes to live with wealthy city 
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people is really a satire on the manners of the newly rich and the vice of a 
lower class who ape the wealthy. 


May, Mrs. S. B. (Mrs. Earl Chapin May). Conqueror’s Lady. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930, 331 p. 
Historical and legendary sources are used to reconstruct the life of Inéz 


Suarez, mistress of Pedro de Valdivia, who went with him on his expedi- 
tion to conquer Chile. 


Peters, ELEANor. Tare Harvest. Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936, 332 p. 


An English pioneer in a remote Andean valley rules his family with un- 
relenting cruelty; one granddaughter who marries a native is disinherited. 
The tyrant dies embittered and lonely. 


Prieto, JENARO. Partner. (El socio, 1928.) Translated by Blanca de 
Roig and Guy Dowler. Butterworth (London), 1931, 255 p. 
Humorous story of a man who, in order to gain the confidence of his 


clients in the Bolsa, invents a mysterious wise man, to whom the people 
attribute the hero’s success. 


COLOMBIA 


*Isaacs, Jorce. Maria. (1867.) Translated from the Spanish by Rollo 
Ogden. Harper, 1890 (reprinted 1918), 302 p. 
In this romantic lover’s idyl of the semitropical Cauca Valley the author 


describes the landscape and the social life and customs with graphic detail. 
Considered a “classic.” 


Marroguin, Lorenzo. Par. (1907.) Translated from the Spanish by 
Isaac Goldberg and W. V. Schierbrand. Brentano’s, 1920, 480 p. 
The plague of politics which beset Colombia at this period is pilloried 
by the author in this novel. 
*Rivera, J. E. The Vortex. (La vordgine, 1924.) Translated from the 
ninth Spanish edition by Earle K. James. Putnam, 1935, 320 p. 


Arthur Cova’s adventures on the Colombian plains and later in the peril- 
ous jungles of the upper Amazon in the rubber plantation districts end in 
tragedy : the jungle wins. 


CUBA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
Brasco IBANEz, VICENTE. Unknown Lands. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Arthur Livingston. Dutton, 1929, 270 p. 
A story of young lovers who sail as brothers with Columbus on his first 
voyage to America; it is primarily a richly detailed account of adventure and 
discovery. 


Cozzens, J. G. Cock Pit. Morrow, 1928, 302 p. 


The sugar industry in Cuba is the dominant theme of this story centered 
around a field engineer and his resourceful daughter. 
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Cozzens, J. G. Son of Perdition. Morrow, 1929, 304 p. 


The author’s main interest is to portray the character of Joel Stellow, 
administrator general for the United Sugar Company in a small seacoast 
town; he rules with an iron hand. 


HaGeporn, HERMANN. Rough Riders. Harper, 1927, 508 p. 


“Teddy” Roosevelt is the leading figure in this romance of the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba. The background is said to be carefully done and 
the narrative is full of action. 


HERGESHEIMER, JosePH. Bright Shawl. Knopf, 1922, 220 p. 


An idealistic young American becomes involved in the Cuban struggle for 


independence from Spain and encounters violence, intrigue, and a Spanish 
dancer. 


HocaANn, PenpLeton. Bishop of Havana. Washburn, 1933, 316 p. 


A Spanish gypsy who became the Bishop of Havana in the eighteenth 
century makes a trip to St. Augustine in Florida from which he never re- 
turns. Badly written but setting is well done. 


Ketser, Mrs. M. E. God Returns to Vuela Abajo. W. R. Scott, 1936, 
150 p. 

The young heroine of this simple story of Cuban peasants of the early 
twentieth century finds it difficult to accept the fact that she is adopted. 
ReitzeL, WILL1AM (Wilson Wright, pseud.). Man Wants but Little. 

Boni, 1933, 335 p. 


This novel relates the rise of José, a peasant from Spain, who hated his 
work in a Cuban mine and finally secured a prosperous farm and an honored 
place in the community. 


Roperts, Cecit. Havana Bound. Appleton-Century, 1930, 411 p. 


In this mystery “thriller” a fabulously wealthy man, his nephew, and 
others find themselves in grave danger on the rich man’s Cuban estate; there 
is tragedy but a happy ending. 


Roserts, Epirn. Candle in the Sun. Bobbs-Merrill, 1937, 391 p. 


An American girl who goes as a bride to an island in the West Indies 
struggles to adjust herself to different standards and customs, learns of 
Negro blood in the family when her baby is born. 


EcuADOR 


LHEVINNE, IsaporE. Tsantsa. Coward-McCann, 1932, 295 p. 


A love story involving the abduction of a half-breed Jibaro girl by a white 
man is less important than the depiction of tribal customs, festivals, head- 
hunting of the Jibaro Indians. 
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MeExiIco 


AzuELa, Martano. Marcela (Mala yerba, 1909.) Translated from the 
Spanish by Anita Brenner. Farrar & Rinehart, 1932, 244 p. 


Mexico shortly before the Revolution, when hatred by the poorer classes 
for their decadent masters was growing, is the setting for this story of the 
romance and intrigues of an Indian peasant girl. 


*__———. The Under Dogs. (Los de abajo, 1916.) Translated from 
the Spanish by E. Munguia, Jr. Brentano’s, 1929, 225 p. 


Realistic, unromanticized story of Mexican revolution by one who knows 
it first hand; depicts the career of a rebel who becomes a federal general 
only to be defeated by a rebel band. 


Beats, CarLeton. Black River. Lippincott, 1934, 409 p. 


A lurid picture of American exploitation of Mexican oil fields which ends 
with the Teapot Dome scandals appearing. 


————. The Stones Awake. Lippincott, 1936, 464 p. 


This account of a peasant girl’s life from the time of the end of Diaz’ 
regime about 1910 to the present includes love affairs, widowhood, and par- 
ticipation in revolutions. 


Be.ttamy, F. R. Spanish Faith. Harper, 1926, 378 p. 


Kidnaping, a treasure hunt, and deep intrigues make this novel a dash- 
ing tale of an Englishman committed to a dangerous errand in Mexico and 
the West Indies in 1816. 


Brasco IBANEz, VICENTE. Knight of the Virgin. Translated from the 
Spanish by Arthur Livingston. Dutton, 1930, 305 p. 


Don Alonso de Ojeda, who accompanied Columbus on his second voyage 
to America, endeavors to do three things in the New World: conquer vir- 
gin land, love a woman, and worship the Holy Virgin. 


*BowMAN, Heatu, and Strrtinc Dickinson. Death Is Incidental. Wil- 
lett, 1937, 111 p. 


What has been called the “life and death of a Mexican town” is turned 
into fiction by two young Americans who have traveled widely in Latin 


America. 
Detzer, K. W. Contrabando. Bobbs-Merrill, 1936, 332 p. 


This typical adventure-romance of the Mexican border with an American 
border-patrol hero is said to give an accurate view of a little-known part of 
the country. 


Deutscu, H. B. The Wedge. Stokes, 1935, 331 p. 


Desiderio Triano, son of a village sculptor, grows up to be an artist and 
also a fighter in revolutionary armies. Based on experiences of the man who 
illustrates the book. 


a - 


ER ee 


b ~ 
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Foutke, W. D. Maya. Putnam, 1900, 219 p. 

Legendary sources are used in this adventure tale of sixteenth-century 
days of exploration in Yucatan. 

FRIEDENTHAL, Ricuarp. White Gods. Harper, 1931, 424 p. 

The familiar story of Cortes and his conquest of Mexico, with some em- 
phasis given to the part played by the Indian girl. 

GerouLp, Mrs. K. F. Conquistador. Scribner, 1923, 205 p. 

Called a “profound study of racial traits at war within one man,” this is 
the story of Cameron, whose father’s people were Scotch and whose mother’s 
were Spanish. 

Giit, T. H. Death Rides the Mesa. Farrar & Rinehart, 1934, 309 p. 

An adventure-mystery with a setting in northern Mexico that contains 
Indian lore and well-drawn background. 

Giusti, Arnot. An Artist Passes. Dodd, 1929, 238 p. 

In this peculiar book a simple peasant fond of drawing is proclaimed an 
artist by an American woman and he begins a life of sophisticated dissipa- 
tion that leads to Paris but ends again in his own village. 

Grecory, JAcKson. Sentinel of the Desert. Dodd, Mead, 1929, 310 p. 

Julian Hawk, known as Captain Colorado, meets strange and mysterious 
characters as he rides through old Mexico on a secret mission. 

Grocan, GeraLp. William Pollok, and Other Tales. Lane, 1919, 304 p. 

Many of these seventeen tales have a Mexican setting. The author was 
an engineer there and knows his material. 

*GuzMAN, M. L. The Eagle and the Serpent. (1928.) Translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. Knopf, 1930, 360 p. 

Villa is the protagonist in this account of the Mexican revolution written 
by a man who had an active part in it. 

Harper, T. A., and W. M. Harper. Forgotten Gods. Doubleday, Doran, 
1929, 347 p. 

At the risk of their lives, white men go into Yucatan to study and restore 

the ancient cities of the Mayas. Well suited to high-school level. 
HERGESHEIMER, JOSEPH. Tampico. Knopf, 1926, 328 p. 


Presented with subdued intensity, this novel tells the story of an Ameri- 
can in the oil fields and his reaction to the tropic atmosphere. 


HovusenHo tp, Greorrrey. The Third Hour. Little, Brown, 1938, 451 p. 


An English salesman and a Spanish adventurer who had found a fortune 
in gold in the Mexican desert plan to establish a new Utopian order with 
the money when they secure it. 
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Jounston, S. M. L. (pseud.). Overlord. Scribner, 1933, 290 p. 


The Ortegas hold the lands of the Cordovas, on which the last Cordova is 
a poor sheepherder, but justice triumphs and the Ortegas are vanquished. 
Author is a Catholic sister. 


Kniss, H. H. Temescal. Houghton, Mifflin, 1925, 370 p. 
Mexico at the end of the Diaz regime is the scene of this novel relating 
the adventures of one of the dictator’s friends. 
Lawrence, D. H. The Plumed Serpent. Knopf, 1926, 445 p. 


Realistic detail and characteristic Lawrence style mark this picture of 
customs and superstitions among the natives, and the survival of the ancient 
gods of Mexico. 


*Lopez y Fuentes, Grecorio. El Indio. (1935.) Translated from the 
Spanish by Anita Brenner. Bobbs-Merrill, 1937, 256 p. 
Dramatic episodes punctuate this picture of life in a remote village in the 
“back country,” where the Indian customs and mores are still intact. 
Lorne, CHARLES. Mexican Masquerade. Dodge, 1938, 329 p. 


Good portraits of Maximilian and Carlota mark this story of a French 
painter and an American dancer who meet in Mexico City and attempt to 
save the Maximilian regime. 


McCu_tey, Jonnston. White Man’s Chance. G. H. Watt, 1927, 315 p. 


When the mysterious Don José comes into the quiet, dull little Mexican 
town in the 1890’s it is soon wide awake with tumult, mob violence, and 
murder. 


McLaucGHLIN, Frep. Blade of Picardy. Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 324 p. 


In this romantic adventure tale a French swordsman in the service of 
Maximilian and Carlota performs great deeds of courage and chivalry as a 
loyal aid to the emperor. 


*Macxus, Mrs. A. S. The Dark Star of Itza. Harcourt, Brace, 1930, 
217 p. 
The heroine of this picture of life in Yucatan when the Mayan cities were 
in their prime is a young girl, the daughter of the chief priest. For young 
people especially. 


———.. Fifth for the King. Harper, 1931, 250 p. 
In search of a brother who had gone to the New World just after Cortes’ 


conquest, a young Spaniard who leaves Spain as a stowaway is beset with 
pirates, shipwreck, and savages. 


Rep, Mrs. T. M. E. (Eilleen Dwyer, pseud.). Kindly Gods. Macaulay, 
1935, 320 p. 


Paco Valdez, modern young Mexican aristocrat, has trouble with his 
American “companionate” wife when an early love affair comes to light, 
but a bandit raid makes Paco a hero. 
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Remsao, ALBerto. Lupita. Missionary Educational Movement, 1936, 
180 p. 


A professor, a labor leader, and Lupita, an aristocrat turned communist, 

are leading characters in this account of Mexico in revolution. 
Rrptey, CLEMENTS. Dust and Sun. Brewer, 1929, 410 p. 

Robbed of his papers, Pat Standish is thrown in jail, where he meets a 
soldier of fortune with whom he escapes, only to encounter revolution and 
a series of hair-raising adventures. 

Scoceins, C. E. House of Darkness. Bobbs-Merrill, 1931, 319 p. 

Five people searching for a Mayan temple in the Yucatan jungles are 
forced to proceed on foot when their airplane is wrecked; Indians rescue 
them but only three of the party return to tell the story. 

Smita, A. D. H. Conqueror. Lippincott, 1933, 360 p. 

The familiar story of Cortes’ conquest, and how the Indian girl aided the 
Spaniards, is told in vigorous, “swashbuckling” manner. 

SmitH, Mrs. S. C. G. Glories of Venus. Harper, 1931, 263 p. 

The author puts the rich color of the Mexican background into this pic- 
ture of American and European artists and writers living in an art colony. 

SmitH, Watiace. The Little Tigress. Putnam, 1923, 209 p. 

These stories and sketches are reputed to be full of color, with a fascina- 
tion that is “brutal but inescapable.” 

Stoker, C. U. Little Daughter of Mexico. Dealey & Lowe, 1937, 314 p. 

There is little plot in this tale of the girlhood of Amalia Alonzo, but 
the book has much of Mexican life and customs in it. 


StucKEN, Epuarp. The Great White Gods. Translated from the German 
by F. H. Martens. Farrar & Rinehart, 1934, 712 p. 


This is a voluminous, detailed account of the invasion of Mexico by the 
Spaniards under Cortes. 
SumMErs, RicHarp. Dark Madonna. Caxton, 1937, 294 p. 
A young Mexican girl who lives with her family in the Mexican section 
of a small town in the American Southwest is the heroine of this story. 
TREADWELL, SopHie (Mrs. W. O. McGeehan). Lusita. Cape, 1932, 248 p. 


Mexican manners and customs highlight this tale of an American journal- 
ist’s assignment to report on the kidnaping of a young girl by an infamous 
bandit. 


*Wattace, Lewis. The Fatr God. (1873.) Houghton, Mifflin, 1892, 586 p. 


Based on Prescott and other authorities, this well-known historical ro- 
mance of the conquest of Mexico contains portraits of Montezuma, Guata- 
mozin, and Cortes. 
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Wivarp, T. A. Wizard of Zacna. Stratford, 1930, 319 p. 


A “tale within a tale” in which an American archeologist in Yucatan 
listens to the story of one of the last of the Mayas. 


Witiramson, T. R. The Sad Indian. Harcourt, Brace, 1932, 304 p. 


This is a study of the psychology of an Indian peasant who comes to, 
Mexico City to sell his maize and becomes involved in romantic intrigue 
against his will. 


New MExIco AND TEXAS 


Austin, Mrs. M. H. I/sidro. Houghton, Mifflin, 1905, 424 p. 


The landscape is well described in this historical romance of the country 


that is now New Mexico, in the days before the Franciscan missions were 
secularized. 


Barr, Mrs. A. E. H. Remember the Alamo. Dodd, 1888, 431 p. 
Sam Houston, Davy Crockett, and Santa Ana are characters in this 
stirring tale of the revolt in Texas against Mexican rule. 
*CaTHeER, W. S. Death Comes for the Archbishop. Knopf, 1927, 303 p. 


A French priest who goes to New Mexico in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury as vicar apostolic later becomes Bishop of Sante Fe; he labors for 
forty years before death comes. 


PARAGUAY 
Barturz, A. F. Paraguayan Treasure. Simpkin, Marshall (London), 
1887, 368 p. 
Familiarity with the setting is revealed in this tale of romantic adventure. 
DomBrROWSKI zU PApros UND Krusvic, Frau K. S. von. Land of Women. 
Translated from the German by the author. Little, Brown, 1935, 416 p. 


Paraguay in the 1860’s under Lépez is the scene of this long historical 
novel. 


*Ducuip, JuLIAN. Father Coldstream. Appleton-Century, 1938, 324 p. 


The hero of this story of the Jesuits in Paraguay is a priest born in Scot- 
land; it is a dramatic tale with authentic setting. 


*Wuirte, E. L. El Supremo. Dutton, 1916, 700 p. 


There is much information about the country in this story of an Ameri- 


can adventurer who goes to Paraguay in 1815 to attempt the overthrow of 
dictator Francia. 


PERU 


Crating, E. J. (Julisha Daru, pseud.). Conquistador. Duffield, 1931, 288 p. 


This story follows Cieza de Leon’s own account of his experiences as a 
colonist in the New World after he left Spain in 1519 when he was only 
thirteen years old. Written for younger readers. 
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Crane, E. J. The Victors. Dodds, 1933, 254 p. 


The memoirs of the famous Garcilaso de la Vega are the basis of this 
chronicle of Spanish conquest in South America, chiefly the subjugation of 
the Incas in Peru. Written for older boys. 


Crort-Cooke, Rupert. Escape to the Andes. Messner, 1938, 303 p. 


An actor bored with adulation who retires to a remote Andean village 
determines to marry a native girl but the villagers are suspicious of his 
undivulged past and the result is tragic. 


Dixon, THomas. Sun Virgin. Liveright, 1929, 306 p. 


Pizarro, De Soto, and the Incas become entangled in the romantic ad- 
ventures of a Spaniard in Pizarro’s band who saves the life of the Inca sun 
virgin although he is betrothed to a Spanish beauty. 


*Douctas-IrRvinE, Heten. Fray Mario. Longmans, Green, 1939, 218 p. 


Eighteenth-century Lima is the scene of this story of the uncouth, un- 
wanted son of a high-born Spanish mother and a vagabond father; an out- 
cast, he finds regeneration through a famous actress and courtesan. Told 
with “simplicity, restraint, skill.” 


FERNALD, H. C., and E. M. Stocomse. The Scarlet Fringe. Longmans, 
Green, 1931, 236 p. 


Adventures concerning the disappearance of the ruby star of the Incas 
lead to the lost city of Tampu-Tocco. High-school level. 


Hupson, C. B. The Crimson Conquest. McClurg, 1907, 454 p. 


An Inca princess and a Spanish conquistador are the leading characters 
in this romance of sixteenth-century Peru. 


Jenxins, J. F. Tambo. McBride, 1928, 225 p. 


In this impressionistic account of a trip from Lima to Moyobamba the 
dominant element is the background: Lima’s avenues, the trails into the high 
Andes, the homes of the Indians. 


Nixes, Biatr. Day of Immense Sun. Bobbs-Merrill, 1936, 348 p. 


Pizarro, Atahualpa, and other historical characters appear in this novel 
of the Spanish conquest, but the story revolves principally around the private 
lives of imaginary people. 


Scoccins, C. E. House of Dawn. Appleton-Century, 1935, 281 p. 


This intense and gripping adventure story centers around the search for 
gold the Incas have hidden in the Andes. 


StonE, Mrs. G. Z. The Heaven and Earth of Dotia Elena. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1929, 252 p. 


Debonair Captain Dyke is sure he will eventually win Dofia Elena, mother 
superior in a seventeenth-century San Juan convent, but when he sacks the 
convent town she goes to, in Peru, she slips from him to her ally, death. 
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Storm, H. O. Pity the Tyrant. Longmans, Green, 1937, 222 p. 


An American engineer in Peru intended to remain aloof, but he becomes 
involved in the smoldering social unrest and in many intrigues until at last 
he is deported. 


*WILpeR, THorNToN. The Bridge of San Luis Rey. Boni, 1927, 235 p. 


In Lima two centuries ago Brother Juniper sees five people meet death 
when a bridge of osier breaks. His careful investigation uncovers enough to 
bring down the wrath of his superiors on his head. 


SoutH AMERICA 


BucHAN, JoHN. Courts of the Morning. Houghton, Mifflin, 1929, 384 p. 


The action in this romance of the imaginary kingdom of Olifa is chiefly 


concerned with intrigue and revolution in the attempt to overthrow a dic- 
tator. 


Conrap, JosepH. Nostromo. (1904.) Doubleday, Page, 1921, 566 p. 


The title, Nostromo, is the nickname of a powerful Italian who has be- 
come a dominant figure in the country in which the involved action of this 
story takes place. 


*CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, R. G. B. Rodeo. Doubleday, Doran, 1936, 
438 p. 


Many of these forty-seven tales and sketches drawn from experiences of 
an adventurous life have a South American setting. 


Ditrmars, R. L. The Forest of Adventure. Macmillan, 1933, 258 p. 


Semifictional in form, this account of an expedition of exploration into 
the West Indies and northern South America can be read by all ages but is 
especially adapted to high-school students. 


Ducuip, JuLtan. Cloak of Monkey Fur. Appleton-Century, 1936, 322 p. 


Early Spanish attempts to establish colonies in Buenos Aires and in 
Paraguay are the center of this novel whose heroine is a fisherman’s daugh- 
ter serving as a nursemaid. 


Fierro Bianco, ANTONIO DE. Rico: Bandit and Dictator. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1934, 195 p. 

The story of Don Rico, dictator of a small South American republic for 
twenty years, is written as if it were biography, the author appearing as 
“friend” of the hero. 

Friet, A. O. Pathless Trail. Harper, 1922, 337 p. 


This tale replete with action and excitement, about a search for an 
American lost in the jungles on the Brazil-Peru frontier, is written by a 
man who knows the region well. 


———.. Tiger River. Harper, 1923, 352 p. 


Careful attention to the setting and to local color marks this “thriller” 
about the region where Brazil meets Peru and Ecuador. 
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Gorpon, C. G. W. Gringo. Doubleday, Doran, 1930, 355 p. 
A young Canadian engineer takes his wife to a South American mining 


camp, where the new environment proves difficult for her. Community life 
in the mining camp is carefully portrayed. 


*Hupson, W. H. Green Mansions. (1904.) Knopf, 1925, 320 p. 


A young naturalist encounters an elusive, mysterious girl in the forest; 
their unusual idyl is the thread upon which the author strings vivid pic- 
tures of the landscape and creates a unique atmosphere. 


Kincstey, CHartes. Westward Ho! (1855.) Grosset & Dunlap, 1935, 
634 p. 
The days of Drake and Raleigh on the Spanish Main live again in this 
famous tale of adventures on land and sea. 


Lippte, Cart, and Davip Tuipautt. Tunchi. Century, 1933, 312 p. 


Mr. Liddle spent a year with the Shuara Indians on the upper Amazon 
before writing this story of an American sent into the jungle on a dangerous 
mission which involves living with head-hunters and marriage to the prin- 
cess of the tribe, Tunchi. 


McFee, Wittr1AM. No Castle in Spain. Doubleday, Doran, 1933, 415 p. 
The marriage of an ultra-modern New York girl and a wealthy aristo- 
crat South American fails and the girl finally gets back to America in this 
novel contrasting the two backgrounds. 
MARMUR, JACLAND. Three Went Armed. Dial, 1933, 299 p. 
A pirate captain, a soldier, and a priest encounter many adventures when 
they land in South America. 


ParrRIsH, RANDALL. The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. McClurg, 
1908, 366 p. 
A derelict treasure ship, revolution in Bolivia, strange happenings in 
Chile and on a yacht make this a tale of high adventure. 


Pereyra, Diomepes bE. Land of the Golden Scarabs. Bobbs-Merrill, 1928, 
306 p. 

An American and a Bolivian, engineers, commissioned to find gold in 
the Amazon jungles, are captured by Indians, taken to an Inca stronghold 
where strange events take place. 

Pryce-Jones, ALAN. Hot Places. Knopf, 1933, 267 p. 


Familiarity with the locale marks these three long short stories about 
Chile, Brazil, and Ecuador. 


Qurroca, Horacio. South American Jungle Tales. (Cuentos de la selva, 
1918.) Translated from the Spanish by Arthur Livingston. Duffield, 
1922, 166 p. 

This Uruguayan writer presents philosophic and esthetic questions through 
the medium of humanized jungle animals, somewhat in the manner of Kip- 
ling. 
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RourKE, THomas. The Scarlet Flower. Farrar & Rinehart, 1933, 297 p. 


An American engineer in a revolution-ridden country attempts to stay 
out of politics but is drawn unwillingly into the confusion by Raquel Ryan, 
with whom he has fallen in love. 


TscuiFFELey, A. F. The Tale of Two Horses. Simon & Schuster, 1935, 
220 p. 
The author employs the device of having the horses tell the story of their 


trip from Buenos Aires to Washington, D.C., a remarkable journey no one 
believed possible. High-school level. 


VeRRILL, A. H. Before the Conquerors. Dodd, Mead, 1935, 287 p. 


This is the story of a seventeen-year-old boy’s part in an archeological 
expedition. The author is an authority in the field and the authentic mate- 
rial is ably presented. 


———. Boy Adventurers in the Land of El Dorado. Putnam, 1923, 
258 p. 
The mythical city of Manoa and the Gilded Man are the objectives in 


this tale of a searching expedition in the unknown jungles inhabited by 
savages. 


VENEZUELA 


*BLanco Fompona, Rurino. The Man of Gold. (1916.) Translated 
from the Spanish by Isaac Goldberg. Brentano’s, 1920, 319 p. 


A miser who gains political power by means of his money is the pro- 
tagonist of a novel keenly satirical and ironical, with social implications. 


Davis, R. H. Soldiers of Fortune. (1897.) Scribner, 1920, 347 p. 
Venezuela is disguised as “Olancho” in a story of an American engineer’s 


adventures during a revolution. The love story is less important than the 
treatment of the setting. 


*GaLLecos, ROMuLO. Dotia Barbara. (1929.) Translated from the Span- 
ish by Robert Malloy. Cape & Smith, 1931, 440 p. 
This highly praised story of life on the Venezuelan plains centers around 


Santos Luzardo’s struggle to regain his family lands from the notorious 
Dofia Barbara, ambitious and corrupt. 


Hussey, L. M. Odalisque. Knopf, 1927, 324 p. 


A rebellious girl strictly brought up and convent schooled makes a run- 
away match but returns in the end to a devoted suitor at home. There are 
pictures of Venezuelan customs and culture. 


McLavucHLIin, Frep. Vale of Aragon. Bobbs-Merrill, 1929, 314 p. 


A duel in New Orleans leads the hero to Venezuela where he serves 
under Bolivar in the war for independence against Spain. 
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Srristinc, T. S. Red Sand. Harcourt, Brace, 1923, 325 p. 


A peon rises from the lower class to the highest circles by means of his 
success as a bullfighter, and an aristocrat falls in love with him. 


— ——. Strange Moon. Doubleday, Doran, 1929, 357 p. 


Sent to Venezuela to buy an oil lease, an American engineer meets un- 
scrupulous intrigues; the dancing girl he falls in love with is really an 


aristocrat and heir to the land he wants to lease. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department Conducted by Mary ELEANor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Denver.—This chapter met on October 26 with the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion at a luncheon. The program included the following subjects: “Sarmi- 
ento, Apdstol de Educacién,” Professor Stewart Cuthbertson ; “The Use of 
Scrapbooks in Connection with Texts,” Mrs. Mary L. McIntyre; “Méx- 
ico—1939,” Professor B. Batione; “As Our Course of Study Develops,” 
Miss Helena Zahnen. The chapter took an active part in entertaining the 
Latin-American women who were on the Good-Will Tour. It also par- 
ticipated in contributing to the chair for Ulibarre. 

Illinois.—At a meeting held on November 3, the chapter met with the 
Illinois Modern Language Association Spanish Section. The program 
consisted of talks by Dorothy Sprague, on “Pan American Leagues,” and 
by Renato Rosaldo on “México hoy en dia.” Plans were made to hold a 
dinner on the second night of the Annual Meeting, as a gesture of par- 
ticipation in spirit although distance makes it impossible for the members 
to attend in San Francisco. 

Los Angeles.—The October meeting was held as a section of the Los 
Angeles County Teachers’ Institute, at the Huntington Park High School. 
The program was opened with a group of songs by the second-year stu- 
dents of Miss Vertrees. The speaker was Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 
president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, who dis- 
cussed the history, objectives, and opportunities of the Association, and 
urged that the chapters meet more frequently, and that they undertake 
some field of work productive of definite results in the establishment of 
Spanish as a vital part of the school curriculum, with a view to making 
the language more useful as a career subject. The openings in the field of 
Latin-American relations make this a most important objective. The clos- 
ing number of the program presented the Srtas. Noguero of Barcelona 
in a group of beautiful Spanish songs. 

New Mexico.—At the October meeting the chapter passed a resolution 
for making a study of the conditions favorable toward the introduction of 
Spanish into all the grade schools of New Mexico. The chapter has also 
gone on record as supporting a Corrective Speech course in high schools 
and as encouraging more frequent conferences between English and Span- 
ish teachers in regard to bilingual problems. Other resolutions passed 
dealt with the establishment of Spanish libraries over the state and of 
interdepartmental majors in Latin-American studies in institutions of 
higher education. Plans for the Annual Meeting in 1940, at Albuquerque, 
were discussed, in which it was announced that Rio Grande Chapter will 
be co-hosts with the New Mexico Chapter, and that many opportunities of 
unusual interest and entertainment will be afforded by the joint efforts of 
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these chapters and the Coronado Commission and the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

New York.—October and November meetings were held at the Brook- 
lyn Museum and the Metropolitan Museum, respectively, in order to enjoy 
the many Hispanic treasures there available. 

Northern California—The November meeting was held jointly with 
the Northern California Modern Language Association, at which Dr. E. F. 
Meylan of University of California gave a most illuminating report of the 
work of the committee on curriculum and its recommendations to the State 
Board of Education. The efforts of the State Board and the Schools of 
Education to lower language requirements and their obvious desire to re- 
move these requirements eventually were startlingly evident in the findings 
of the committee. Language teachers were urged to attend the meetings of 
the committee and to hear the discussions on this very vital subject. It is 
of the highest importance that teachers should be aware of such situations 
as this committee has discovered, and that they should be willing to partici- 
pate actively in assisting the committee. 

Northern New England.—A luncheon meeting was held on October 
21, at Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, at which Pro- 
fessor Miguel Zapata y Torres, of Smith College, spoke on “Notas His- 
torico-tedricas sobre los viejos romances.” 

Northern Ohio.—At the October meeting, held at Wooster College, 
Miss Helen Dickinson, from a Colegio in Baranquilla, Colombia, spoke 
in Spanish on “Contrastes Colombianos,” and inspired interesting and 
stimulating discussion. 

Northwest Chapter.—Over seventy teachers of ancient and modern 
languages gathered, at the invitation of the Northwest Chapter, to share 
experiences and to enjoy the travel talks of members who have recently 
returned. These were: Miss Schofield, “Spain and France”; Miss Beck- 
ham, “Mexico”; Mrs. Iorns, “South America.” These were followed by a 
group of Spanish dances by Miss Carmen Nelson, a native of Chile, and 
the meeting ended with an inspiring talk by Professor Howard Lee Nos- 
trand, recently of Brown University and now executive officer of the 
Department of Romanic Languages of the University of Washington. 
His topic was “General Education and the Modern Languages.” 

Rio Grande.—aAt the spring meeting the program included an eloquent 
presentation by Miss Josefina Escajeda on “Folklore of the El Paso Val- 
ley” ; a discussion on phases of the teaching of Spanish, led by Mrs. Isabel 
Fineau; and an address by Dean Baldwin, of New Mexico State College, 
on “Pan American Relations.” The fall meeting was the occasion of a 
luncheon in honor of Dr. F. M. Kercheville of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
and Mrs. W. L. Brown, past director of the Pan American Round Table. 
Dr. Kercheville stressed the importance of the Spanish language in foster- 
ing better relations with the nations of the Americas, especially in the 
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Southwest, which is really a laboratory for learning to live amicably with 
people of a different background, language, and racial heritage. Miss 
Esther Brown, who spent last summer in Brazil, talked on her travels, 
illustrating her adventures with many interesting recuerdos. 

San Joaquin—A luncheon meeting was held on November 18 at Es- 
trada’s Spanish Restaurant in Fresno, presenting a program in which 
José Arredondo of the Mexican Consulate spoke in Spanish, and Mr. 
G. R. Hendricks showed films illustrating a travel talk. Students of the 
Fresno High School furnished delightful music. 

Southeast Florida—The Southeast Section of Florida Chapter has 
reorganized as a new chapter, and its constitution has been approved. 
This decision was made at the spring meeting, with members present 
from the four counties represented by the section. 


MARGINALIA 


Since this will be the last appearance of your Chapter Adviser as 
President of the Association she wishes to thank all of you for your assist- 
ance in setting in operation some of the projects which, as President, 
she has suggested. In addition she begs that you will give more active 
encouragement to the Chapter Adviser during the coming year, by an- 
swering questions, by sending frequent reports, and by sending promptly 
not only the names but also the addresses of your officers after each 
election. 

The one topic which I wish to discuss in this issue is that of “Motion 
Pictures in Spanish.” So many requests have come to me for informa- 
tion that I have made a careful study of the situation, and I give it here, 
in the hope that the presidents of all chapters will call it to the attention 
of all members. If you wish individual copies of this information, to 
distribute in the schools, these may be obtained upon application. I shall 
not have them made, however, unless there is a demand for them. 


Motion Pictures in Spanish 


Films with Spanish subjects, in Spanish, made in Mexico, may be ob- 
tained from the Azteca Films Distributing Company through its branches, 
as follows: (1) New York City and the Eastern States—Azteca Films 
Distributing Company, J. Guerrero, P.O. Box 57, New York City; (2) 
Chicago, Middle West, including Michigan, Minnesota, Tennessee, Den- 
ver, and New Mexico—Azteca Films Distributing Company, 828 Twenty- 
first Street, Denver, Colorado; (3) the Southern States—Azteca Films 
Distributing Company, 610 Soledad Street, San Antonio, Texas; (4) Cali- 
fornia and Arizona—Sr. Rubén Calderén, 1907 South Vermont Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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These films will be furnished to schools equipped with regular motion- 
picture apparatus, for $15 each. They will be furnished to regular mo- 
tion-picture houses for the same price, if it is stated that they are for 
school use. Of course it will be necessary to arrange with your local 
motion-picture house manager, who will decide whether he can afford to 
present the film even at that price. He has his normal overhead expense 
to consider. 

As to subject, it is of course necessary to know just what films are ap- 
propriate for showing to students. 

Unless it is possible to see them at local houses which show Spanish 
pictures there arises the difficulty of selection. However, by subscribing 
to La Opinién, 203 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California, 
one can find résumés of pictures shown in the Spanish-speaking theaters 
of that city, and this will serve as a guide. 

In ordering from Sr. Calderén, in Los Angeles, he authorizes me to 
say that he will furnish a synopsis of each picture in English, to be mime- 
ographed by the school showing that film. I cannot answer for the other 
branches, but it would be worth the inquiry, and a reference to this service 
by the Los Angeles branch might be of value. 

There are a number of very beautiful travelogues showing regions of 
Mexico, e.g., Puebla, Vera Cruz, Lake Patzcuaro (for which I can per- 
sonally vouch, having seen and greatly enjoyed them), which of course 
need no expurgating. Also Three Little Pigs, Mickey Mouse, Snow White, 
and similar cartoons. 

There are very few with English subtitles, and on inquiry I find that 
the price of supplying these subtitles would be prohibitive, even if the 
translation were done free of charge by members of the Association. 

Allé en el Rancho Grande has the subtitles and is a beautiful film for 
high-school, older students, and the community. 

La Hermana San Sulpicio, La Verbena de la Paloma, and La Paloma 
(not to be confused with La Verbena), Huapango, El Indio, Los Ojos 
Tapatios, Bajo el Cielo de México, Nobleza Ranchera, Rosa de Xochimilco, 
Maria—all of these I have seen and consider suitable. 

New films which will be available after the first of the year, and which 
I am assured will be suitable, are Refugiados en Madrid, El Capitén Aven- 
turero, and La Noche de los Mayas. This last is highly recommended by 
Sr. Calderén. 

In all the films with Mexican setting, the regional landscape, music, 
costumes, dances, and customs make the picture well worth while even 
when the story is a mere thread of interest to tie it together. El Indio, for 
instance, is the picturization of the absorbing novel of that name, and 
shows the game of “volador” in graphic detail. 

If you would find it helpful I shall be glad to publish in each number 
of Hispanta the titles of pictures which I have seen or which have been 
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shown in San Francisco, and for which you can request outlines from 
Sr. Calderén or from La Opinién. 

Please let me know if this would be a helpful service. I do not wish 
to undertake it unless I have a sufficient number of replies to justify the 
space. Without such a request I shall make no further effort to publicize 
the films. 

At the Annual Meeting on the morning of December 28, one section 
discussion will be devoted to motion pictures, and there will probably be a 
travel film shown. For such films write to Eastman Kodak Company for 
their catalogue. Address Teaching Films Division, Rochester, New York, 
or see the manager of the branch office in your city. Under “Geography” 
are listed films of most of the Latin-American countries. The cost of each 
reel is $24, if bought by the school. Occasionally it is possible to arrange 
with the local office to show a film for a convention meeting. They cannot 
be rented. 


It was very gratifying to receive a visit from Miss Rose Bruckner, of 
Pennsylvania Chapter, who remembered my oft-repeated assurance that the 
latchstring is always out. I hope for more such visits in the future. 


j Felices Pascuas! ; Feliz Atio Nuevo! 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS 











LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Heten P. Houck, Associate Editor] 


Tercentenary of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén (1580-1639). Reportorio Ameri- 
cano (San José, Costa Rica), Afio XX, Num. 871, June 17, 1939. Re- 
printed from Colaboracién (London), April 19, 1939. 


José Luis Sanchez-Trincado, in his article of the above title, makes 
the tercentenary of Ruiz de Alarcén’s death the occasion for a re-evalua- 
tion of his dramatic work and a protest against the neglect which he 
thinks has been Alarcén’s lot. 

Calderon has had a new era of appreciation through the work of Val- 
buena Prat, Lope through his tercentenary in 1935. Valbuena Prat has 
minimized the worth of Alarcén, saying: “Creemos que el resentimiento 
ha inspirado la moral de Alarcén.” José Bergamin, in a like spirit, re- 
marks: “Por falta de imaginacion suicidaba el teatro lopista, aquel orangu- 
tanesco afdn sedicente moralizador que le inoculé su falsificador mejicano.” 

What was Alarcén’s offense? Merely that, being disdained and even 
treated with contempt, he was an intelligent victim and could not help 
reacting. It is doubtless true that the dramatist’s physical deformity 
sharpened his emotional reactions, throwing him in upon himself and 
making him solitary and melancholy. It is unjust, however, to attribute 
his moralizing tendency to sensitiveness on account of his affliction and 
resentment of jibes directed at it. It would be a great mistake to attribute 
all satirical writing—the picaresque novel, some costumbrista novels, many 
of Benavente’s plays, to give a few examples—to the writers’ reactions 
to personal experiences. Then why single out one author for this mode 
of interpretation? 

To accuse Alarcén of lack of imagination is very unfair. To be sure, 
his output is small, as compared with Lope’s. That was due in part to his 
scant vitality and in part to the care with which he wrote. Each of his 
plays is carefully constructed and has the virtue of clear simplicity. His 
plays are works of ideas rather than of action. His characters are de- 
veloped with sound psychology. Their conflicts come from within. Lope’s 
characters, often presented wholesale, as in Fuente ovejuna, tend to be- 
come standardized; Alarcén’s are distinct individuals. 

As for his moralizing bent, one may doubt whether didactic literature 
accomplishes any educative ends, but it would be absurd to contend that 
it cannot be artistic. The virtues dearest to Alarcén—-sincerity, loyalty, 
gratitude, discretion—are those that might be called logical, that build up 
self-respect and self-control, that develop idealism, nobility, and sublima- 
tion of the instincts. An example in point is that famous quintilla: 
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La victoria el matador 
abrevia, y el que ha sabido 
perdonar lo hace mejor, 

pues mientras vive el vencido, 
venciendo esta el vencedor. 


Alarcén saw that violence is a symptom of weakness, that fortitude 
of spirit is invincible. Likewise he realized that courtesy is not an empty 
convention but the logical expression of love for one’s neighbor. 

In the broad sense of the words, it may be said that Alarcén is a 
classicist, while Lope is a romanticist. They deal with the same raw ma- 
terials of galanes, of damas never under the vigilant care of mothers but 
always of fathers and brothers, a world of amorous intrigue and defense 
of honor. But Alarcén’s tempo is slower, he is more moderate in plot and 
language, more logical, more reasonable. His plots are geometrical, as is 
his theatrical art and as is the world of morality created by him. The most 
modern of all the Siglo de Oro dramatists, he, who gave so much to 
Moliére, approaches most nearly to the classicism and rationalism of the 
century of Louis XIV. 


Has Ruiz de Alarcén any Mexican traits? Letras de México, Vol. II, 
No. 8, August 15, 1939. 


Even three centuries after the death of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Men- 
doza, says Genaro Fernandez MacGregor, “La mexicanidad de Alarcén” 
is a vague and contestable question. The fact that he was born in New 
Spain and was educated in schools of the Viceroyalty until the age of 
nineteen years does not place him a niche of Mexican letters, inasmuch 
as his whole literary formation was Spanish. 

His traits of personality, which contemporaries called “extrateza,” 
have been customarily explained by physical and psychological peculiari- 
ties. Even so, critics as restrained as Julio Jiménez Rueda and Pedro 
Enriquez Urefia tend to the belief that his place of birth and early train- 
ing had something to do with that “extrafieza.” The former says, in his 
recent work on Alarcén, that he is “... el tinico escritor de prestancia inter- 
nacional de que puede México alardear” ; and, referring to the dramatist’s 
religion: “... la mexicanidad de Alarcén podria fundarse, entre otras cosas, 
en este punto.” And again: “En resumen, en la psicologia del mexicano se 
mezclan y confunden, para dar los resultados que admiramos, los siguientes 
elementos: su origen y su educacién de nifio, en un ambiente distinto del 
espaol: criollos y mestizos en una ciudad apacible como México, de cierta 
sefioria y de elegancia heredada de indios nobles y conquistadores dome- 
fiados por el medio y el contacto con los indios.” 

While the influence of early impressions and childhood fixations is well 
established, it is idle to try to find anything “Mexican” in Alarcon. There 
were no Mexicans at that time. He was born only sixty years after the 
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fall of the Aztec power—not a long enough period for the fusion of the 
races to produce new types. As a matter of fact, the “Mexican race” is 
still in the making. Even José Vasconcelos and Samuel Ramos! are led 
into error by the wishful creation of a Mexican psychology. Ruiz de 
Alarcon was a Spaniard, a Spanish Colonial, and he had not a drop of 
Indian blood. 

The qualities of Alarcon adduced by Enriquez Urefia as Mexican are 
really Spanish—individualism, personal dignity, “el ser sefior.” Accord- 
ing to Keyserling, in his Andlisis espectral de Europa, these qualities are 
Spain’s heritage from the African desert. Alarcén’s sobriety and dis- 
cretion are no more than personal reserve, perhaps accentuated by youth- 
ful association with the conquered race. His noteworthy courtesy was a 
defense mechanism to create a zone of protective isolation around his 
inferiority complex. 

It has even been said that Alarcén’s pessimism differentiates him from 
the effervescent Spaniards of his period and marks him as Mexican. Ad- 
vocates of this theory forget that Mexico’s pessimism is a later develop- 
ment, principally after the separation from Spain necessitated the building 
of a nation out of heterogeneous elements, mutually antagonistic and in- 
compatible, and that this pessimism grew as national disasters fell upon 
the new republic in never-ending succession. The criollos of Alarcén’s 
time had no such burden to depress them; they were riding the crest of the 
prosperity wave. 

The unanswerable proof that Alarcén did not feel himself a son of 
the New World is that his plays contain no more references to it than 
those of his Spanish contemporaries. Rich dramatic material existed in 
the history of New Spain, but he neglected it entirely. Even more strik- 
ing is the fact that, when it occurred to him to collaborate in the use 
of American material, Peru was chosen, not New Spain. 

It is useless for Mexico to try to claim Ruiz de Alarcén among her 
spiritual sons. He is as little Mexican as El Greco is Greek or as José 
Maria Heredia is Cuban. 


Argentine interpretation of “mafiana.” Nosotros, Afio IV, 2° época, No. 

41, August, 1939, pp. 363-366. 

This interpretation gains in interest if placed side by side with Larra’s 
Vuelva usted mafiana, for both writers, though differing in method and 
style and having diametrically opposite points of view, present what they 
seem to consider a national and collective characteristic. Do they express 
a difference between the Old World and the New? Or merely a difference 
of period? Or of the writers’ own temperaments? Stripped of psycho- 
logical terminology and reduced to bare bones, Sr. Manuel Gonzalo Casas’ 
interpretation, “Sentido y significacién del ‘mafiana’” is as follows: 


1 El perfil del hombre y la cultura en México, 2° edicién, México, 1938. 
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For fifty years Europeans have ridiculed the Argentine manner of 
living, their readiness to promise to do anything and everything tomor- 
row. This practice is clearly an evasion, for tomorrow does not mean 
the day after today; it is a time that floats vaguely, confusedly, constantly 
receding further into the future. 

The fundamental difference between the European outlook on life and 
the Argentinian is that the former, in its period of development, crystal- 
lized into something static and fixed. The future would be just like the 
present; nothing new was to be expected from it. This meant spiritual 
disintegration. On the other hand, Argentina has been, and still is, in a 
process of growth and formation, the pace of which is even now being 
quickened. The national spirit is youthful, ebullient, and optimistic. So 
when Argentinians, individually or collectively, proclaim that such and 
such a thing will be done mafiana, this is not an evasion, except momen- 
tarily. It is a promise and a forecast. Some time in the future, when 
circumstances are right, the thing will be done. The idea or suggestion, 
relegated to the individual or collective subconscious, germinates in due 
time. Hence Argentina is the “land of mafiana” in a thrillingly optimistic 


sense. 











NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS* 


[Department conducted by MicnaEt S. Donan, Associate Editor] 


South to Mexico, by Jonn C. Watson and Taria E. Qurnamor. 
xiv + 145 pages (28 pages of vocabulary). Henry Holt and Company, 
1939. 96 cents. 

The book is intended as an elementary Spanish reader for high-school 
or college classes. There are twenty-two brief reading selections, mainly 
narrative. But we find also an abundance of descriptions, legends, and 
customs of the Mexican people. After each selection are exercises consist- 
ing of vocabulary and idiom lists, a set of questions, in Spanish, and two 
exercises for testing comprehension and the use of the Spanish language. 
There are fourteen drawings by Donato H. Juarez illustrating the text. In 
addition to the word lists in each chapter there is a general Spanish-Eng- 
lish vocabulary at the end. There is an end-sheet pictorial map of Mexico 
by Miss Louise K. Groffe of the Art Department of the Evanston Town- 
ship High School. 


Cuentos hispanicos, edited by Joun A. Crow, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. xvii + 204+ Ixxvi pages (187 text, 17 exercises; the second 
roman pagination is for the vocabulary). Henry Holt and Company, 
1939. $1.35. 


There are twenty stories in this collection, by Spanish and Spanish- 
American authors, such as Blasco Ibafiez, Valle-Inclan, Amado Nervo, and 
Rubén Dario, to mention four of the sixteen represented. There is an 
eleven-page introduction, in English, dealing with the short story in Spain 
and Spanish-America. A brief biographical sketch, in English, precedes 
the work of each author. Footnotes furnish the translation of many of the 
words which the student is not likely to know. The exercises consist of 
lists of idioms drawn from the text and sentences for translation from 
English into Spanish, based upon the text. The end sheets contain a pic- 
torial map of Spain. 


Spanish Review Grammar, by JuAN Ropricuez-CAsTELLANo and CHARLES 
Barrett Brown, both of Vanderbilt University. xi-+ 239 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $1.60. 


The volume is a combination of grammar, composition, and reader. 
Part I (110 pages) contains fifteen chapters. At the beginning of each 
chapter (except the first two preliminary review lessons) is a Spanish 
prose selection of about a page, used as a basis for the grammar and exer- 


* Books for review in this section should be sent to Michael S. Donlan, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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cise material of the chapter. There are many varied exercises, including 
sentences for translation from English into Spanish. 

Part II (pages 113 to 170) contains fourteen graded cultural readings. 
Among the titles we find as examples of the scope of the selections: 
“Geografia de Espafia,” “Las republicas sudamericanas,” and “La guerra 
civil espafiola.” Each selection is followed by a set of Spanish questions 
and a composition exercise for translation from English into Spanish. An 
appendix of verbs, the usual two vocabularies, and an index complete the 
book. There are a dozen illustrations. The end sheets contain a pictorial 
map of Spain. 


Segundo curso de Espaiiol, by Joun M. Pitraro and ALEXANDER GREEN. 

xxiv + 608 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. $1.88. 

This substantial textbook contains a large amount of reading material— 
forty short reading selections, as well as longer works, such as “Zaragiieta” 
and “El Capitan Veneno,” and occasional poems. Geography and daily 
life, customs, salient personalities in history, art, and science are copiously 
presented. In addition to the Spanish readings there are ten cultural essays 
in English. Intermingled with the readings is the functional grammar 
material with many exercises of great variety. Appended to the reading 
selections are informational exercises, word studies, comprehension exer- 
cises, and idiom lists. The main body of the book is divided into sixty 
lessons. After the thirtieth and sixtieth lessons are general reviews. Scat- 
tered through the book are suggestions for outside reading with references 
to the bibliography of 179 titles. Gathered together toward the end of the 
book is a list of 190 of the principal idioms used in the volume. There are 
also a verb-appendix, the usual two vocabularies, and an index. There are 
about 150 pictorial illustrations as well as about a half-dozen maps. The 
preface contains a detailed discussion of the plan of the book, followed by 
suggestions to teachers. 


Practical Spanish Reader for Beginners, by M. E. MAnrrep, of the 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City. xiii + 186 pages (161 
text, 25 Spanish-English vocabulary). Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
List price, $1.00. 

The book is a companion to the author’s Spanish Grammar for Begin- 
ners, but may be used with any grammar. There are fifty chapters. Much 
of the reading material comes from Spanish sources, and in many cases is 
based upon books written for Spanish children. Each chapter, as shown 
by the table of contents, emphasizes certain aspects of Spanish grammar. 
On the outer margin of each page the meaning of many of the words of 
the text is given. Such words are printed in bold-face type in the text 
itself. Questions, in Spanish, upon the content of the text are found at 
the foot of each page. At the end of each chapter are found further drill 
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exercises emphasizing the grammatical points under consideration. The 
book contains also a number of proverbs from a work called Refranes del 
Quijote, by D. José Coll y Vehi. The frontispiece presents Don Quijote 
and Sancho Panza in colors. In addition the text is illustrated by eighteen 
drawings and reproductions. The end sheets contain a map showing an air 


trip by the authoress, traversing most of Spanish America, as well as parts 
of Europe. 


A Bibliography of Textbooks of Spanish Published in the United States, 
by Doris Kine Arjona, professor of Spanish, John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity, and JAimeE Homero Arjona, assistant professor of foreign 
languages, Connecticut State College. 219 pages. Photolith by Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1939. 


The subdivisions of the text have these captions: Editions of Single 
Works; Anthologies; Readers, Grammars, Composition Books ; Conversa- 
tion and Phrase Books; Phonetics and Pronunciation; Commercial and 
Technical Spanish; Histories of Literature; Exercise and Workbooks; 
Tests; Bibliographies; Dictionaries; Word and Idiom Lists; Books on 
Methods; Club Manuals; Music; Periodicals; Maps; Games; Gadgets; 
Publishers; Index of Authors, Editors, Artists, and Composers. 


Oxford Library of Spanish Texts under the general editorship of 
Avure.io M. Esprnosa, professor and executive head of the Depart- 
ment of Romanic Languages, Stanford University. Recent publications 
in this series are the following: 


Historia de la literatura espafiola, breve resumen, por Auretio M. 
Espinosa, Ph.D., Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford Univer- 
sity. xl+ 349 pages (207 text, 23 cuestionarios, 8 indice de autores 
y de obras anonimas, 93 vocabulario, and map). Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1939. $1.80. 


This is a new revised and enlarged edition of Lecciones de literatura 
espanola, published by Stanford University Press, 1927 and 1929. 


La Espafia del siglo de oro, por Ancex GonzALez PALencia, Universidad 
de Madrid, edited by Ratpu J. Micuets, Stanford University. xxiii + 


346 pages (196 text, 27 preguntas, 120 vocabulario). Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1939. $1.95. 


The introduction contains an indice de grabados (twenty-two in num- 


ber) and a bibliografia (six and a half pages) of books to consult for a 
more extended account of the matter discussed in its twenty-two chapters. 


El Licenciado Vidriera visto por Azorin, edited with introduction, exer- 
cises, notes, and vocabulary by MARGARITA DE Mayo, M.A., associate 
professor of Spanish, Vassar College. xviii + 143 pages (71 text, 11 
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exercises, 8 notes, 49 vocabulary). Oxford University Press, New 

York, 1939. $1.00. 

The introduction discusses Azorin’s position as an individual among 
his contemporaries and the relation between his novel and that of Cer- 
vantes. The text is divided into sections of approximately two pages each, 
with appropriate titles. 


Historia de Espafia, breve resumen, por JUAN Ropricuez-CasTELLANO, 
Vanderbilt University, y Cartpap Ropricuez-CasTeLLano, formerly 
of Barnard College. x + 240 pages (117 texto, 26 preguntas, 16 notas, 
36 vocabulario, 2 apéndice, reyes de Espafia). Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1939. $1.50. 


There is an indice de grabados, twenty-two in all, and several outline 
maps. The text covers the main episodes of Spanish history from pre- 
historic times to the triumph of General Franco. The notes in English 
give much valuable information not found in the text. 
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Manarriz, and Professor Marie de 
Laguna 
SEVEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Teachers may have any one or all 
three of these sets sent on seven 
days FREE trial. Shipping charges 
both ways are paid by us. Special 
terms of payment and discounts to 
teachers. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


INSTITUTE 


New York City 




















SPANISH DONT'S 


A reference book, in alphabetical order, in which the 
author discusses 400 errors of speech, that should be care- 


fully avoided by all who wish to speak Spanish well. 


The 


correct mode of speech is given in each case. 


See the comment of Dr. Coester on Spanish Don'ts in 
Hispania of October 1939, page 339. 


Spanish Dont’s . ; 
El Libro Mayor del Idioma ‘ 


Diccionario Razonado de Modos de Bien Decir 


. $1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Price to teachers is $1.20 each, post paid and insured. 


Send your order to the author: 


PROF. CARLOS F. McHALE 


440 Riverside Drive 
New York, N.Y. 





























BALLOT ON THE 
OTHER SIDE 





Vote and Mail 








SPANISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES 
Books, Christmas Cards, Printing 


La Prensa, Excelsior, Carteles, Alma Latina, Nosotros, 
Repertorio Americano, Revista de Revistas, Caras y Caretas, 
Zig-Zag. Many others. Reasonably priced. 


Further information on request. 


Address 
Nuestro Mundo, 890 Glen Arden Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 











AWARD A MEDAL 





This size medal $1.50; smaller size, 75 cents. 
Apply to the regional distributor nearest you 


Louris Berxow!tTz, 1051 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
Sarau GASKILL, 1711 Stuart Ave., Houston, Texas 
Leroy H. Barrp, P.O. Box 201, Elk Grove, Calif. 

















THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


BALLOT FOR OFFICERS 


Professor John E. Englekirk, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
has submitted to the members of the Association the following nominations of 
officers for the calendar year of 1940. Any member may substitute on his or her 
ballot any desired name for any given post. Vote by placing a cross in the square 
to the right of the name of the nominee or his substitute. Mail this ballot to 
Leroy H. Barrp, P.O. Box 201, Elk Grove, California. 





PRESIDENT 





FRANCIS MONROE KERCHEVILLE, University of New Mexico 











SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT (two-year term) 





MRS. RUTH E. PECK, Portland, Oregon 











THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT (three-year term) 





GRAYDON S. DELAND, Colgate University 








SECRETARY-TREASURER 





GUY B. COLBURN, Fresno, California 








| 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (three-year term) Vote for 








CATHERINE LOIS HAYMAKER, Adelphi College 





JOHN VAN HORNE, University of Illinois 
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Announcing the new 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
SPANISH TEXTS 


Under the general editorship of 
AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 


Professor and Executive Head of the 
Department of Romanic Languages, Stanford University 


The purpose of the OXFORD LIBRARY OF SPANISH TEXTS, 
published by Oxford University Press, New York, is to present, 
in the most attractive form possible, interesting, teachable ma- 
terial which will stimulate the student to further study of 
Spain’s literature and culture. Textbooks included in the se- 
ries will be of all types and prepared by American professors 
in keeping with the best scholarly and pedagogical methods. 


| Four Volumes Now Ready— 


HISTORIA DE ESPANA: Breve Resumen 

By Juan Rodriguez-Castellano, Vanderbilt University, and Cari- 
dad Rodriguez-Castellano, formerly of Barnard College. A con- 
cise account in easy Spanish of the more important historical 
events from the Roman conquest to the present time. Cultural 
as well as political and social aspects are stressed. Illustrations, 
notes, questions, complete vocabulary. $1.50 
HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA ESPANOLA: Breve Resu- 


men 
By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University. Both a cultural 
reader and an elementary history of Spanish literature. Main 
facts of literary history are related to their political and social 
backgrounds. Illustrations, questions, complete a 
1.80 
Gonzalez Palencia’s LA ESPANA DEL SIGLO DE ORO 
Edited by Ralph H. Michels, Stanford University. The general 
life of the period of Spain’s Golden Age, together with its lit- 
erature, music, art, and science, are sketched against the politi- 
cal background. Illustrations, maps, questions, complete vocab- 


. $1.95 
Azorin’s EL LICENCIADO VIDRIERA 
Edited by Margarita de Mayo, Vassar College. One of Spain’s 
most distinguished contemporary writers recreates the glory of 
classic Spain in a beautiful and moving novel. Introductions, 
exercises, notes, complete vocabulary. $1.00 
Write for further information and examination copies. Also ask for 
descriptive circular of Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish Texts and 
THE MOST COMMON SPANISH WORDS AND IDIOMS by 











H. J. Russell. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CUENTOS 
HISPANICOS 


JOHN A. CROW, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Twenty representative Spanish and Spanish-American short stories by 16 out- 
standing twentieth-century authors—8 Spanish-American, 8 Spanish. The 
majority of these stories have never before appeared in a text edition. 


Spanish-American authors: Campos (Ecuador); Dario (Nicaragua); Galvez 
(Argentina) ; Hernandez Cata (Cuba); Nervo (Mexico); Quiroga (Uruguay 
and Argentina) ; Rojas (Chile); Viana (Uruguay). 


Spanish authors: Azorin, Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez, Camba, Martinez Sierra, 
Pérez de Ayala, Unamuno, Valle-Inclan. 


$1.35 HOLT 
257 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


























LA PRENSA OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH DAILY 


For your daily news in SPANISH 


For recording your Spanish Club’s activities 


BOOK DEPARTMENT—more than 3,000 titles in stock 


for sale. Spanish and Hispanic-American authors—the 
classics—contemporary—modern. 


Read LA PRENSA—study with it—learn the Spanish lan- 
guage with it—quickly and interestingly. 


Subscriptions: 1 yr., $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. 
Less in bulk for classroom use. 


List of books sent free on request 
245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


























Spring Publications for Spanish Classes 


LUCES DE ESPANA 


By M. ROMERA-NAVARRO 


University of Pennsylvania 


Here is history in biography—the lives of men and women 
who are the essence of Spain—her famous kings, saints, 
explorers, conquistadores, writers, musicians, artists, etc. 
The author enriches his character portrayals by a free use © 
of delightful anecdotes having an historical basis, and with © 
rapid strokes of running comment he paints in pictures of ~ 
each man’s time and surroundings. Apart from its lin- © 
guistic value, this unique text contains vital lessons for | 
young people, calling forth their admiration for great men © 
and their works, and arousing their mental curiosity. For 
intermediate classes. Illustrated. 


Pérez Galdos’s DONA PERFECTA 


Adapted for early reading by 
WM. F. BYESS and WALTER E. STIEFEL 


University of Tennessee 


This dramatic story with appeal to the mature interests of 
students is presented in the limited vocabulary ordinarily 
acquired in two years of high school or one year of college 
study of Spanish. Careful editing and vocabulary control 
make this simplified version an excellent vocabulary builder. 
It uses 89 per cent of the first 1405 items of the Buchanan 
Spanish Word Book and 88 per cent of the corresponding 
limit of Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List. Words beyond 
this basic vocabulary are translated on the page where they 
occur. Exercises and notes. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 














